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THE DISFRANCHISED 


I wRITE as one of the disfranchised. Not that I had no vote at 
the General Election ; I had three, of which I was legally entitled 
to use, and did in fact use, two. But I was, and, under our 
present electoral system, am likely to remain, disfranchised, 
because my votes and the votes of those who like me hold Liberal 
_ political views do not have even approximately equal effect with a 
similar number of votes cast by voters who hold views repre- 
sented by two other political parties. 
The following figures speak for themselves : 
Members elected : 

Conservatives 

Labour * 

Liberals . 

Independents 
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Votes cast : 
Conservative : , ‘ . 8,664,243 
Labour . ; ‘ ; . 8,362,594 
Liberal . ; ‘ . «5,300,947 
Independents. ‘ . . 260,711 


Thus, in order to return a member, an average number of 
votes was cast as follows: 
To return a Labour member . - 29,138 votes 
To return a Conservative member . 33,324 ,, 
To return a Liberal member . . 89,846 ,, 


The figures in regard to Independents are not very useful, 
partly because they represent several different schools of thought, 
and partly because out of the nine Independents two (nearly one- 
quarter) were returned unopposed. 

The figures set out above show not merely that the effective 
value of a Conservative vote was less than the effective value of 
a Labour vote, though there is a considerable difference even in 
that respect : but they show that so great was the inequality in 
regard to the effective value of Liberal votes, that a Conservative 
vote had almost three times, and a Labour vote more than three 
times, the effective value of a Libera! vote. Exact mathematical 
equality in the value of votes is not attainable in workaday 
politics ; but some rough approximation to equality is necessary 
if democratic government is not to break down, since democratic 
government does not mean merely majority rule, but necessitates 
that a representative assembly should in its composition be faisly 
tepresentative of the views of the electorate. 

At the present moment Conservatives, irritated by being /n a 
minority, are disposed to throw the blame upon Liberals, because 
Liberals insisted on voting for candidates who held Liberal fiews, 
even when those candidates were most unlikely to be eected. 
The Conservative assumptions on this matter are two: afsump- 
tion number one, which may be called the premiss, being that a 
Liberal voter who cannot hope to succeed in returning ¢ Liberal 
candidate ought not to vote Liberal ; assumption nupiber two, 
which may be called the conclusion, being that if a L{beral voter 
did not vote Liberal he or she would vote Conserva'.ive. 

Both assumptions are unjustified, and indeed are rather 
foolish. The typical Liberal voter is deeply oppdsed to Socialism 
and to certain Marxian tenets of the Labour Party: he is also 
offended by the class attitude which is one of that party’s notice- 
able characteristics. But he is also deeply opposed to the policy 
of Protection (under whatever pleasing name or guise it appears), 
believing it to be highly injurious to the general trade of the 
country and ruinous to our shipping : he usually finds himself an 
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opponent of the maintenance of a State Church, both because 
such an institution does not accord with his sense of equality, and 
because he believes it to be detrimental to religion and to the 
search for truth, His attitude towards education and towards 
social reform is not the typical Conservative attitude, and he is 
often offended by the class attitude, which is nearly as strong in 
the Conservative as in the Labour Party. It is therefore not only 
unreasonable, but unjust, to expect the Liberal to vote Conserva- 
tive rather than Labour, unless in the total general result Con- 
servatives provide some means that Liberal opinions are to be 
fairly represented in the House of Commons. 

Nor is the assumption that, in the absence of a Liberal candi- 
date, a Liberal will in fact vote Conservative any better justified. 
No doubt in the absence of a Liberal candidate a Liberal voter 
will be much influenced by the particular legislative or administra- 
tive problems which at the moment are most pressing, but I have 
not the slightest doubt that in most industrial areas, if there were 
no Liberal candidate in the field, quite three-fifths of the Liberal 
votes would generally be given to the Labour candidate and not 
more than two-fifths to the Conservative candidate. 

This opinion, which is based upon a number of indications 
gathered from various sources, is of course difficult to substantiate 
by an appeal to figures, but support is lent to my view by figures 
that have been published in regard to the election at Preston. 
Preston returns two members and each elector has two votes. 
There were four candidates, of whom two were Conservatives, 
one was Labour, and one was Liberal. The Labour and the 
Liberal candidates were successful, but of the voters over 10,000 
cast a vote for the Labour candidate only, and did not use their 
second vote; over 5000 cast a vote for the Liberal candidate 
only, and did not use their second vote. The voters who voted 
for candidates belonging to two different parties were cast as 
follows: for Liberal and Conservative, 1465 votes; for Liberal 
and Labour, 24,675 votes. Now on those figures it is difficult to 
believe that there were not at least 5000 Liberal voters who used 
both their votes—probably there were far more—yet of these 
less than 1500 preferred the Conservative candidate to the Labour 
candidate as their second choice. 

I suggest that the absence of Liberal candidates at the General 
Election might well have resulted in a clear majority of Labour 
seats, although it is doubtless true that in most constituencies in 
which the Liberal votes were drawn from non-industrial areas 
quite three-fifths of the Liberal votes would, in the absence of a 
Liberal candidate, have gone to the Conservative candidate, and 
not more than two-fifths to the Labour candidate. What the 


result of the absence of Liberal candidates would in fact have 
B2 
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been upon the whole election I doubt if even the most knowing 
could form a reliable opinion. 

Another important factor in political influence is ignored by 
the assumption that Liberals ought to unite with Conservatives 
in rejecting Labour candidates. It may be called the factor of 
Political Sincerity. All Liberal speakers must be aware of the 
bitter gibes that are flung at them when combined action between 
Liberals and Conservatives has taken place or has been suspected. 
Agreement and disagreement between Liberals and Conservatives 
is made to appear a mere matter of party expediency, divorced 
from any question of political principle, and belief in the political 
sincerity of both Liberals and Conservatives is thus destroyed. 
It is a familiar saying that Britain does not love coalitions, and 
this is true ; but the reason of this dislike is often misunderstood. 
It is not, as is often assumed, that Britain dislikes compromise. 
The Englishman has a very keen sense of the propriety and of the 
advantage of compromise, but he hates insincerity, and he never 
feels confident that members of coalitions are acting with political 
honesty. Political principle can be upheld in the public eye only 
by supporting one’s own beliefs, even if the result may be in- 
convenient to some political party ; and a reasonable confidence 
in the sincerity of candidates and of parties is essential to the 
healthy political activity and interest of the electorate. 

It is thus seen that electoral reform is of the utmost im- 
portance, and should be taken in hand at once by all who believe 
in representative or in democratic government. The Labour 
Party would be wise to undertake it, though no doubt it is 
difficult for leaders of a party which has just achieved power 
under a defective electoral system to feel keenly the importance 
of remedying the defects. The Conservative Party would be 
wise to press for electoral reform, because the disappearance of 
Liberal candidates will undoubtedly result in the severe defeat of 
the Conservative Party at the polls whenever certain classes of 
political question come to the front. And now is the time for 
action, else any party government—and both Labour and Con- 
servative Governments will sometimes obtain office—will in times 
of overwhelming success tend to push aside the question of 
electoral reform, just as a party returned to power under a system 
of election by ‘ rotten boroughs ’ never could bring itself to believe 
that the system was rotten and a travesty of representative 
government. 

It is worth while to consider what is likely to be the effect in 
the future of the perpetuation of our present electoral system, if 
Liberals get tired of being disfranchised and vote for Conservative 
or Labour candidates. Whatever else has been demonstrated by 
the General Election, the comparative number of voters who can 
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fairly be regarded as holding opinions represented by Conserva- 
tive, Labour, and Liberal has been ascertained, because each of 
the three parties ran a reasonably complete set of candidates. 
Put it at its lowest, Liberal opinions are held by one-fifth of the 
electorate. Now if one-fifth of the electorate is not really in 
sympathy with either of two parties for one of which votes have 
to be cast, it is surely clear that from time to time there will be a 
violent swing of the political pendulum. The swing of the 
pendulum has in the past been put down, and rightly put down, 
to the unattached voter who has no very definite political views. 
How much more violent is that swing likely to be when to the 
voter with no very definite political views is added the voter with 
very definite Liberal views. He would have no true party 
allegiance and would find himself impelled to transfer his vote 
from one party to another as the circumstances of the moment 
indicated. The great weight of Liberal opinion will thus be added 
at the end of the pendulum to the already rather inconveniently 
heavy weight of indefinite opinion. No one can contemplate that 
position without serious concern, except the merely party politi- 
cian engaged in a game of see-saw, cynically singing, ‘ If I’m in 
to-day, I’ll be out to-morrow ; if I’m out to-day, I'll be in to- 
morrow. What does it matter? I get my turn.’ 

Both Conservative and Labour politicians no doubt believe 
that if they could wipe the Liberal Party out of existence both 
candidates and electors would be compelled to join one of the two 
remaining parties, which would thus gain a great accessof strength. 
But these calculations ignore the vital fact that even if, by their 
joint efforts, the Conservative and Labour Parties could kill the 
Liberal Party—and they have frankly joined hands in the 
attempt—they cannot kill Liberal opinion, and Liberal opinion 
will always command many votes, even if there be not a single 
Liberal candidate in the political arena, The Liberal conception 
of government is far more individualistic than either the Con- 
servative or the Labour conception, and only the Liberal can in 
the long run be relied upon to struggle to maintain the freedom 
of the individual against bureaucratic tyranny, whether in the 
State or in local government. Liberalism stands for a theory of 
individual helpfulness and an ideal of individual service which is 
largely, though vaguely, held to-day amongst the younger people 
of this country, probably more largely held than at any previous 
time. It is only this theory of individual duties and responsi- 
bilities, as well as of individual rights, that can successfully 
combat the Marxian theories of State ownership and State 
production and State control and belief in the political struggle 
for material wealth. Against these Marxian doctrines Con- 
servatism wages an unequal and losing fight, because it has no 
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radically different theory of government to which to appeal. It 
is content to use the power of the State to carry out Conservative 
wishes, and by the power of the State to strive to maintain some 
existing division of material wealth. Liberalism does not believe 
in government by a ruling class, but does believe in maintaining 
individual initiative in all branches of human.activity : it believes 
that competition is not only healthy, but is essential to progressive 
development, and this not only in the production of material 
wealth, but in the production of ideas and ideals and in mental 
and spiritual concerns, although it fully recognises the need for 
co-operation, which indeed is the outcome of that urge towards 
individual helpfulness which lies at the root of Liberalism. 

As these ideas and the politician opinions based upon them 
cannot be killed, there will always be a large number of voters 
who are essentially dissatisfied with a Government which is either 
Conservative or Labour, and will tend always to express their 
dissatisfaction by voting against whatever Government is in 
power and thus intensify the already existing tendency to in- 
stability. Electoral Reform is the only way to avoid this per- 
manent dissatisfaction, by allowing such voters a reasonable 
representation of their views in Parliament, and the wisdom of 
Electoral Reform should therefore be patent to all who set 
country and good government above immediate party interest, 
and of such there are many in all three parties. And let not 
Conservatives flatter themselves that they and the Labour Party 
will, if the Liberal Party be extinguished, permanently occupy 
the political field. Another day it may be their turn to be the 
disfranchised. Already on the political horizon is a cloud, small 
as a man’s hand, and if another party with another theory of the 
social structure arises it may be the Labour Party, which, in the 
opportunist hope of strengthening itself against its new foes, will 
join hands with them to extinguish the Conservative Party. 
Political Nemesis is not often long delayed, and conscienceless 
political precedents have an awkward way of repeating themselves, 
the victors of to-day becoming the victims of to-morrow. Liberals 
have at times departed from principle and theory and have 
followed political expediency, with disaster as the result. They 
are not in a position to preach, but may be in a strong position to 
warn. Many people to-day fear that a three-party system may 
make the stability of Governments uncertain, but worse than the 
inconvenience of an unstable Government is the danger of an 
unstable structure of society. 

The particular method of Electoral Reform is no doubt a fair 
subject for careful discussion and consideration. Proportional 
Representation in any of its forms seems to involve the creation 
of much larger constituencies, and already constituencies are of 
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unwieldy size. It seems that a constituency to be fitted for the 
proportional representation of three parties must be large enough 
for the return of five members, so that if, for example, the voting 
in the constituency were of the same character as the voting 
throughout the whole country at the recent General Election, the 
constituency might be represented by two Conservatives, two 
Labour members, and one Liberal. In such large constituencies 
the qualifications of the individual candidates would count for 
even less than at present, and that would be a serious detriment 
to parliamentary government. 

Perhaps the scheme of the Alternative Vote is for practical 
purposes the most satisfactory method of reform. If there were 
only two candidates, each voter would have one vote and the 
election would take place exactly as at present. But if there 
were three or more candidates each voter would have two votes, 
one a first-choice vote and one a second-choice vote, and both 
votes could not be given to the same candidate. In the first 
place, all first-choice votes could be counted, and if a candidate 
were found to have to his credit more than one-half of the number 
of voters who voted—that is, more than one-half of the number 
of voting papers used—then that candidate would be elected, just 
as under the present system. But if of the first-choice votes no 
candidate polled votes equal in number to a majority of the 
voters who voted, then the second-choice votes would also be 
counted and added to the first-choice votes, so that each candidate 
would be credited with all votes given to him whether first-choice 
votes or second-choice votes, and the candidate who then had 
most votes would be elected. This system would enable electors 
to elect the candidate who would have been elected in a straight 
fight between any two of the candidates, and thus prevent the 
election of a candidate who could not have secured a majority of 
votes in a straight fight against some one of the other candidates. 
The system would not necessarily secure a representation of 
parties in the House of Commons proportional to the party 
complexion of the views of the electors, but it would be much 
more likely to do so than the present system. It would still be 
true that two strong parties could in theory combine to prevent 
representation of a weaker party. The party machine, however, 
cannot be relied upon to bring about such a combination in more 
than a limited number of constituencies, and it is fairly certain 
that under this Alternative Vote system a reasonably proportional 
representation would result ; and it has the immense advantage 
of simplicity. 

Another possible method of Electoral Reform is the scheme for 
Second Ballots, such as is in force in France. Under such a 
scheme it is necessary that a candidate in order to be elected must 
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secure a majority of votes cast. If at the first election a candidate 
obtains a majority of votes cast, he is elected and there is an end 
of the matter ; and no doubt in this country, and so long as there 
are not more than three effective parties, a single ballot would 
suffice in a very large number of cases. But if no candidate 
obtains a majority of votes cast the result of the voting given to 
each candidate is made known, and another election is held for 
that constituency on a later day, say a week later. A number of 
voters, seeing that the candidate for whom they voted at the first 
ballot cannot possibly secure election, will probably vote on the 
second occasion for a candidate —who may be considered their 
second choice—more likely to secure a majority of votes cast, and 
in all probability some candidate will thus secure election at the 
second ballot. If he does not, then a third, or in theory even a 
fourth, ballot may become necessary, but practical voters would 
no doubt see to it that this was unnecessary. This system does 
not necessarily secure a representation proportional to the party 
views of the voters throughout the country, but, like the Alterna- 
tive Vote, does prevent the election of any member who cannot 
secure an absolute majority of votes ina constituency. The great 
drawbacks of the system of Second Ballots are that the advantage 
of having all elections upon one day is largely lost, the period over 
which a General Election would extend being greatly increased by 
the need for second ballots, and that the second ballots take place 
in a by-election atmosphere owing to the fact that the relative 
strength of parties has become known upon the declaration of the 
first ballots. More than usually cynical bargains between parties 
might perhaps be likely under this system. 

But whatever system of Electoral Reform is deemed best or is 
deemed least open to objection, it is clear that some method of 
Electoral Reform must be introduced if anything like representa- 
tive government is to continue in this country, and if govern- 
ment is to be saved from becoming a mere travesty of democratic 
rule. 


R. M. MonTGOMERY. 
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THE FLEMISH QUESTION 


How to bind two races, two tongues in one land? This problem, 
which has long agitated Belgium, has lately assumed a proportion 
and an intensity which threatens her very existence. The 
charm, the gallantry of the little country have enshrined it in the 
esteem of all the world ; its disintegration would be a grief even 
from the sentimental standpoint. But beyond that it would be a 
catastrophic menace to the peace of Europe. 

To get to the root of the matter one must look back 2000 
years, At the time of the barbarian invasions the savage hordes 
of the Franks, marching along the left bank of the Rhine and 
spreading along the plains to the North Sea, found their expansion 
checked by the impenetrable forest which covered a large portion 
of what we now call Belgium. The natural barrier arrested them 
as a dyke throws back the flood. 

This accident of topography produced the following situation : 
to the south of the forest the tribes of Belgic Gaul, who had been 
civilised and refined by the Roman domination, dwelt on in com- 
parative peace, untouched by Germanic barbarism, preserving 
their individuality and their language—that Latinised Gallic 
which is alike the mother of the French tongue and of its bastard 
sister-tongue, Walloon; while to the north of the forest the 
Franks settled down in the wide plains which stretch away towards 
the sea. 

In the course of ages the sylvan barrier thinned and vanished, 
but an invisible line of demarcation mysteriously persisted. To 
this day the two races, entirely different in character, in language, 
in physique, stand aloof from one another, each on its original 
territory. The linguistic frontier runs now just where it ran in 
the dawn of history, cutting Belgium roughly in two. Rule a 
straight line across the map from a little above Tournay to 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; broadly speaking, the Flemish language reigns 
supreme to the north of the line. I say broadly speaking, because 
among the mass of the people there is a minority of French- 
speakers, as I shall explain later. To the south of the line only 
French is heard; there has been no Flemish interpenetration 
here. Certain villages sit astride the line: on one side of a street 
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dwell Flemish families, on the other side French-speaking families ; 
they scarcely ever intermarry or foregather. 

For centuries the two races have lived under the same govern- 
ment, practising the same religion, fighting in the same wars ; 
nothing seems to have the power to weld them into unity. They 
are not only detached, they are hostile. 

The Fleming remains, like his Frankish ancestor, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, sanguine, massive of jaw, stout and fleshy of build, a 
copious eater, a heavy drinker. He is slow and tenacious, brutal 
when roused, suspicious in temper, long ruminating an offence 
in gloomy silence. He is clean, he is hardworking and thrifty, 
he is profoundly religious, patriarchal in his habits, and of his 
nature drawn to a strong and pure family life. 

The Walloon is as opposite in type as it is possible to con- 
ceive. He is small, slight, quick, dark, always ready with a smile 
and a friendly word. Cleverer than the Fleming, he is also more 
superficial ; less religious, he is more licentious. He is easier to 
live with, but not necessarily the better fellow. He belongs as 
essentially to the Latin race as the Fleming belongs to the great 
Germanic family. 

Of these conflicting entities is the kingdom of Belgium 
composed. 

Some historians, led by the erudite Monsieur Pirenne, pro- 
claim the existence of what they term ‘ the Belgian soul.’ That 
soul seems elusive ; indeed, one may doubt whether it has ever 
been evolved, but the Flemish soul is certainly strongly charac- 
terised, unmistakable. 

The Flemish soul created those marvellous little townships 
whose spired cathedrals pierce with beauty the monotony of the 
plains of Flanders, like flowers breaking through a dark soil— 
Ypres, Malines, Ghent, Bruges, each with its individual charm. 
The Flemish soul greets you in those poignant bells that ring 
from many a fretted Gothic tower, bells that have no equal in the 
world for mellow depth, for crystalline mirth. The Flemish soul 
glows under the brush of Van Eyck, Memlinc, and their compeers, 
in reds and blues and greens, intense and harmonious beyond 
the attainment of any other school of art ; it rollicks in the canvas 
of Breughel and Teniers, it flaunts in the rich imagination of 
Rubens. 

Though somewhat slackened now in creative impulse, the 
Flemish soul is still very much alive, informing the race with 
inextinguishable vitality, spinning a mist of romance across the 
flat, wide land whose purple distance melts into a grey sea, 
enaureoling even the grossest peasant with a certain beauty, as, 
blouse-clad and sabot-shod, he drives his lumbering bullocks in 
the plough. 
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The Walloons, for all their charm, have no such individuality. 
To continue the metaphor, their soul is of the same essence as the 
soul of France, whereas the Flemish soul stands out quite distinct 
among the Germanic races. 


William I., in his fumbling attempt to ‘amalgamate’ the 
heterogeneous parts of the new kingdom of the Netherlands 
created for him by the Powers after Napoleon’s fall, imposed 
Dutch as the official tongue of Belgium and Holland alike. This 
enactment gave the final impetus to the revolution of 1830, a 
revolution initiated by the French-speaking Belgians, who 
succeeded for once in carrying along with them the somewhat 
reluctant Flemings. The latter would have liked well enough to 
see their speech supreme, but they, like the Walloons, had been 
exasperated by William’s previous obnoxious measures, in the 
departments of finance, religion and political representation. 

In the reaction against all things Dutch it was natural that 
there should be a swing of the pendulum back to all things Gallic. 
The consitution of liberated Belgium under Leopold I. estab- 
lished French as the official language; the use of Flemish in 
other walks of life was to be ‘ optional.’ 

This was the beginning of the grievance which the Flanders 
folk have nursed for 100 years. 

It cannot be denied that for a long while they had to bear 
many wrongs and hardships. Under a Francophile régime the 
word ‘ optional’ had only a negative interpretation, and in many 
instances, especially in the law courts, this led to abuses. To 
succeed in any situation a knowledge of French became a neces- 
sity, and, as a natural sequence of events, the aristocracy, the 
higher bourgeoisie, and the more important tradesmen, who, even 
in Flanders, had for some time past been strongly pro-French, 
began completely to discard the use of Flemish. The great 
landowners now speak it only just sufficiently for communication 
with their people. 

The better classes as a whole are out of sympathy with the 
‘Flamingants,’ as the devotees of the nationalist revival are 
called; they consider the movement a retrograde one, which at 
the best must bring about the atrophy of Flanders, pent up by 
its linguistic barrier, and at the worst may cause the disruption of 
Belgium. 

The Fleming, on the other hand, profoundly resents the 
attitude of those whom he dubs the ‘ Frenchifiers,’ ‘es Frans- 
quillons.’ To his intense race-consciousness is added a class- 
consciousness ; his superiors are ‘too grand’ to speak as he 
speaks. The grievance smoulders in him like a hidden fire. 

The Flamingants are confronted, however, by a serious internal 
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difficulty. There is really no one Flemish tongue; there are 
only innumerable dialects of the mother-language, which is 
Dutch. Each province, each town has its patois, varying in a 
remarkable degree. Natives of different parts of the country 
scarcely understand each other. If the revival is to be serious 
and successful, it is necessary to begin by unifying the speech 
and purging out the dialects. The Dutch grammar—the only 
Flemish grammar which exists—must be taught in the primary 
schools. With the spread of education a good deal has been 
accomplished in this direction, but much still remains to be done. 

The Walloons have had to surmount a like obstacle. The 
children of their districts are taught French, which is so different 
from their dialect as to be incomprehensible to them without 
instruction. 

The Walloons, however, while cherishing their patois for its 
folk-lore associations, are wise enough to realise that ignorance of 
French would be fatal to their own development. So one hears 
little or nothing of ‘ Walloonism.’ 

But ‘ Flamingantism ’ is becoming daily more of a force. The 
Flemish clergy were among its earliest supporters, for reasons 
other than patriotic. Their people, entirely Catholic, have 
remained remarkably innocent and God-fearing, whereas the 
Walloons, as a whole, are socialistic, sceptical and anti-clerical. 
In the mind of the priesthood the very knowledge of French spells 
danger ; ‘it is the drain in which runs the sewage of Paris,’ to 
quote a regrettably provocative phrase uttered at a Malines 
Conference in 1909. ‘ All for Flanders and Flanders for Christ,’ is 
their rallying cry. 

Thus far it is a perfectly comprehensible view-point, and so 
long as the campaign remained within the legitimate limits of 
service to God and country it was encouraged by the Belgian 
hierarchy. Cardinal Mercier, himself a Walloon, led the bishops 
in proclaiming that the Fleming had a right to pray, to trade, and 
to express the needs of his daily life in his own tongue. But the 
great cardinal, whose wisdom was as deep as his charity, very 
soon detected a new and dangerous trend in the movement, and 
at his instigation the entire episcopate condemned with admirable 
promptitude and energy the abuses which were creeping in. 
Catholics were forbidden to join certain societies and to subscribe 
or contribute to certain journals for the support of Flamingantism, 
because beneath their veneer of patriotism and religion there lay 
hidden ‘ a menace to established authority.’ 

Time has revealed this menace to be two-fold. The Socialists 
exploit the linguistic cleavage between the upper and lower 
classes: it is a weapon ready to their hand! That gracious and 
self-sacrificing royal lady, the Belgian Queen, has been hooted and 
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hissed in the streets of Malines by Flamingant Socialists. 
These are, however, a minority and an anomaly in their party, 
for the religion of Flanders has, up to now, kept this danger 
in check. The Catholic Church is avowedly the worst enemy of 
Socialism. 

But there is another tendency of greater consequence: I 
mean the exploitation of the race affinity. 

Even before the war certain sections of the Flamingants 
yearned towards what they called ‘Our Mother Germany.’ 
Teutonic encouragement of this filial attitude was not lacking. 
In 1908 the Pan-Germanic organ Alldeutsche Blatter opened a 
subscription list for a fund for the transmutation of the University 
of Ghent into a purely Flemish institution, and the review 
Germania launched an appeal for the same purpose. ‘ Who will 
now hold back ? This is the defence of a sacred cause !’ 

Such was the state of affairs before the war. In 1914 the 
magnificent flame of patriotism which swept the country united 
the Fleming and the Walloon for a brief and glorious hour. For 
the time it would have been possible truly to speak of a Belgian 
soul; yet even then, the King, in his terse soldierly address to 
his people, was never able to forget the dual nature of his kingdom : 
“Remember, Flemings, the Battle of the Golden Spurs,’ said he 
on August 5, 1914, ‘and you, Walloons of Liége, remember the 
Six Hundred Franchimontois.’ And the next day he declared 
that ‘ everywhere in Flanders and in Wallonia one single sentiment 
fills all hearts.’ 

The enemy, hoping to find in Flamingantism a powerful dis- 
solvent of this patriotic union, exploited it from the earliest days 
of the occupation. It is interesting to note, however, that in the 
initial stages the Germans made a catspaw of the Dutch. 

In October 1914 a Dutchman, Pastor Domela Nieuwenhuyse, 
renowned for his Pan-Netherlandish activities, founded a Fla- 
mingant association at Ghent under the title of ‘ Jong Vlaan- 
deren’ (‘ Young Flanders’). In 1915 a similar society, ‘ Volk- 
sopbeuring ’ (‘ The Uplifting of the People’), was established at 
Courtrai under such eminent patronage as that of the Archbishop 
of Utrecht, Van De Wetering, and the Dutch Ministre d’Etat, 
Baron Rengers. While Domela remained a worker in the cause, 
Rengers and the archbishop subsequently withdrew ; Germany 
had no further need of screening—she felt strong enough to come 
forward with the avowal of her Flamenpolitik. 

It must at once be emphatically stated that the large majority 
of Flemish patriots, however anti-Walloon their views, indig- 
nantly refused the perfidious patronage of Germany. But it was 
inevitable that a minority should be found foolish enough and 
venal enough to play into the enemy’s hands. This minority 
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styled themselves Activists, in contradistinction to those Passi- | Flan 
vists who repudiated action through Germany. 21st 

As a first start in his political campaign the governor-general, | adm 
Von Bissing, decreed the complete -‘ Flamandisation’ of the | as tt 
University of Ghent on May 15, 1916. On October 21 of the | Gov 
same year he presided at its inauguration with all the pomp and | unti 
splendour the circumstances allowed. ‘ Throughout the whole | a ve 
country,’ declared Von Bissing on this occasion, ‘ the opening of r 
the University of Ghent will be hailed with joy, for it is the proof a er 
that I stand here as the representative of Flemish policy.’ “ 

This day was marred for the Germans by an inopportune and nom 
tragic encounter. By a dramatic coincidence, as Von Bissing, who 
with a brilliant escort of soldiers, German authorities and Activist of tl 
professors, was proceeding to the college buildings for the inaugu- of I 
ration, he came unexpectedly upon another procession at the a 
corner of the Rue des Dominicains—the pitiful convoy of those pes 
heroic Flemish workmen who, having refused their labour to the J pat 





enemy, were being deported into Germany as slaves. 
It is curiously characteristic of the Germans that, while 
laying themselves out to win Flanders for their own ends, they 

























nevertheless continued this oppression of the people. The failure to | 
of their Flamenpolitik was largely due to the burning indignation cer 
caused by the deportations. the 

It was four days after the inauguration, when the new academic 
authorities took formal possession of the college buildings, that 
August Borms made his first public declaration. This man—the ins 
only one among the Activists whose name need be cited here— 
becomes henceforth the most salient figure of a sinister drama. 

The Activist Central Committee, in which Borms occupied fec 
the chief place, had been in touch with Von Bissing as far back as 
July 1915, and had rendered valuable service to the Germans by tic 
furnishing them with secret information. The party was now to me 
reveal itself openly as the vassal of the enemy, and the twin of 
currents of German and Flemish politics flowed for some time he 
evenly side by side. fo 

In pursuance of a carefully graduated scheme the Germans co 
proceeded at once—on October 25, 1916—to the division of the 
Ministry of Science and Ari into two sections, one Flemish, the ur 
other Walloon. The Activists, encouraged by the warmth of ca 
Teutonic protection, became daily more daring. In the following lo 
February a meeting calling itself the ‘ Flanders National Par- tr 
liament’ assembled in Brussels, and from its own members i) 
selected forty-six to form ‘ The Council of Flanders.’ In March a 
deputation of the council, led by Borms, waited upon the Chan- al 
cellor in Berlin and exposed their policy. The Germans, under F 






the delusion that the embassy represented the real heart of 
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Flanders, ventured at last upon an all-important step. On the 
21st of the same month the governor-general decreed the complete 
administrative separation of Belgium; Brussels was appointed 
as the seat of the Flemish Government and Namur of the Walloon 
Government. Nevertheless, from that hour of apparent triumph 
until the Armistice, the Activist Party floundered ever deeper in 
a very slough of dissension, treachery and failure. 


Activism [wrote the Belgian Professor Van der Essen in 1917] embraces 
a group of people whose respective opinions are as diverse as the hues 
of a rainbow. It comprises some sincere men who dream of an auto- 
nomous Flanders without the domination of Germany ; some visionaries 
who demand the creation of a duchy or a kingdom of Flanders under one 
of the sons of King Albert ; some traitors who work for the incorporation 
of Flanders in the German Empire; some adventurers who are only 
seeking for good berths in a new organisation ; some Pan-Netherlandists 
who cherish the secret hope of an ultimate reunion with Holland; some 
desperadoes who, under the impulsion of a kind of delirium of persecution, 
hate the Belgian Government. 


The impossibility of defining a programme for such a hetero- 
geneous party can easily be conceived. ‘ The traitors’ alluded 
to by the professor contrived early in the movement to obtain a 
certain supremacy. The programme of Jong Vlaanderen contains 
the following demands : 

The extirpation of the French tongue. 


The establishment of Flemish as the vehicular language in all 
instruction, with German as the ‘ second language.’ 

The suppression of the name of Belgium. 

The complete separation of Flanders and Wallonia, and the 
federation of the State of Flanders in greater Germany. 

It was this element in Activism which addressed congratula- 
tions to Hindenburg on his victories; and which at a great 
meeting in Brussels in November 1917 proclaimed the deposition 
of the Belgian Government, then at Havre, and of the reigning 
house of Saxe-Coburg; and which, in a final shameful effort, 
founded the ‘ Frontpartj ’—an association whose aim was to 
corrupt the army in the field and incite the soldiers to desert. 

They failed. They failed with their fellow countrymen, who, 
under the dual leadership of their heroic king and their heroic 
cardinal, remained in an overwhelming majority unswervingly 
loyal and patriotic. So great was the indignation against the 
traitors that Activist meetings had actually to seek the armed 
protection of the Germans. 

They failed with the Germans, who in the hour of victory 
always evaded any definite promise as to the future autonomy of 
Flanders, and who in the hour of defeat most cynically abandoned 
them. 
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Flanders, a mere pawn in the game, was unhesitatingly sacri- 
ficed by Germany when the pressure of the final Allied offensive 
began to make itself felt. The vice-chancellor, Von Payer, 
declared at Stuttgart, in September 1918, that Germany was ready 
to restore the integrity of Belgium. 

Hopeless and panic-stricken, the Activists immediately 
sought to cover their own tracks by an alliance with the Passi- 
vists, who, naturally, refused their overtures. 

There was nothing for it but to follow their faithless masters 
in ignominious flight. The archives of the Council of Flanders 
were hastily thrown into cases and despatched to Germany, and 
passports were granted to the most notorious Activists to enable 
them to escape from the just reprisals of those whom they had 
betrayed. 

‘Flanders, freed from Wallonia, will certainly serve the 
interests of Germany,’ wrote Von Bissing to the Kaiser in 1917. 
And in the same year the chancellor, Von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
wrote to Hindenburg as follows: ‘ The fate of Belgium depends 
on the final success of ovr arms; but, whatever happens, a 
Belgium in which the Flemish majority is delivered from the yoke 
of the Walloon minority with its tendency towards France will be 
more easily made useful to German interests than the Belgian 
State under its present constitution.’ 

How hardly these hopes died is proved by the following decree 
of the governor-general, Von Falkenhausen, on the very eve of the 
evacuation of Belgium, when it was no longer possible to cherish 
illusions as to the issue of the war: ‘I decide that a sum of ten 
_ Inillions of francs, taken from the funds of which the German civil 
administration disposes in Belgium, shall be deposited in the 
Reichsbank in Berlin. Thissum shall be used for the development 
of Germanism in Belgium after the war.’ 


When King Albert returned in triumph at the Armistice the 
whole country was at his feet. The alarming prognostics of 
certain politicians seemed entirely falsified ; instead it appeared 
for the time as though the victories which had pressed the invader 
back beyond the frontier had swept away also the jealousies and 
dissensions that had once divided the land. But after a while it 
became obvious that an evil seed had indeed been sown and was 
being assiduously cultivated. How truly may Belgium say, sur- 
veying the cockle among the wheat in the ruined harvest of her 
peace, ‘ An enemy hath done this.’ 

The Flemings have never forgotten that some twelve years ago 
there was given to them the fallacious hope, the bright promise 
not only of dominion over the hated Walloon element, but even 
of a glorious independence. What they have forgotten or glossed 
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over are the circumstances in which tie promise was made and the 
character of those who made it ; for the war, with its heroism and 
its woe, is fading daily out of memory. 

They have no longer a real grievance. Since 1918 successive 
legislation has removed any injustice from which Flanders may 
previously have suffered. The rights of the Flemish-speaking 
population are now safeguarded in the army, in the schools, in 
the university, in the civil service, in the courts of law. But the 
Flamingants are not yet content. The more they receive, the 
more they desire. Equality of language no longer satisfies them ; 
they claim supremacy ; in fact, like the members of Jong Viaan- 
deren, they demand the total abolition of French. Flemish is the 
vehicular language in their schools; according to them, French 
should not be considered the necessary second tongue, but placed 
on the same par as ‘foreign languages,’ such as English and 
German. On occasions their pretensions really pass from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, as when they profess themselves insulted 
if, in the bilingual indication of street and railway station, the 
French name appears above and not beneath the Flemish name. 

This intense nationalism is systematically wrought upon by 
the ‘ Frontists,’ as the Activists now officially call themselves ; 
for unfortunately that party which was only temporarily scattered 
by the Allied victory soon coalesced once more, and is now an 
active virulent minority among the Flamingants, as of yore. 

The chief Activist leaders were heavily sentenced as a result of 
the trials for high treason instituted after the war. In 1919 
Borms, who had had the temerity to return to Brussels, was 


arrested at his own house, tried, and condemned to death upon 
counts too numerous to detail here. As the death penalty does 
not exist in Belgium, this was equivalent to penal servitude for 
life. But he and his fellows had always counted on ultimate 
clemency, and not in vain. Even in the midst of their panic at the 
German retreat one of the Activists had declared: ‘ Our amnesty 
will come later, from the Belgian Government itself.’ 

For some time past the Socialist and Flamingant deputies have 
been united in a clamour for the remission of the sentences on 
political prisoners. The debate on the subject was proceeding in 
the Belgian Parliament when the Frontists brought off a coup so 
audacious as to be well-nigh incredible. 

Towards the close of 1928 there was a bye-election at Antwerp, 
one of the sitting members and his substitute being both deceased. 
It was understood that, according to precedent in such cases, the 
seat would not be contested, and that, as the late member had 
been a Liberal, a new Liberal member would be returned un- 
opposed. The chief political parties had notified their abstention, 
when the Frontists unexpectedly set up their candidate. The 
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country was shakeri to the: core by conflicting passion when it 
became ‘known that this candidate was no less a person than 
August Borms. The issue was thus strangely falsified: the 
contest became one between Catholic and Liberal (which on the 
Continent means Anti-clerical), and between Flamingant and 
Fransquillon. The Catholic Party, who had no time to bring 
forward a candidate of their own, issued an order to their adherents 
to hand in their voting papers—since voting is obligatory—in 
blank. Unfortunately there were other and sinister forces at 
hand to influence the largely illiterate Catholic Flemish-speaking 
electorate. It was easy enough to transfigure Borms in their eyes 
as a martyr in the Flemish cause and to represent the election as 
a kind of referendum in favour of the amnesty. It was a lightning 
campaign of falsehood. On the evening of Sunday, December 9, 
it became known that Borms had been elected by an over- 
whelming majority. Analysis of the poll revealed that while 
some 22,000 blank papers had been deposited, 83,000 votes had 
been recorded for Borms. The Liberal candidate received under 
45,000 votes. 

The country was instantly rent by violent dissensions. A 
procession of Activist students marched through the streets of 
Antwerp, bearing an inscription ‘ Down with the King! Borms 
shall be King in his place!’ Six hundred students at Louvain 
organised a similar demonstration, ending up by a meeting beneath 
the walls of Borms’ prison. These disgraceful occurrences pro- 
duced a drastic condemnation from the hierarchy, forbidding 
students of the Catholic universities to take part in disloyal and 
‘separatist ’ demonstrations ; and indeed the great majority of 
the students themselves were not slow in vindicating the honour 
of their class. A few days later a procession of them, 1000 
strong, marched through Brussels, amid the acclamations of a 
huge crowd, manifesting their hatred for the Frontists—the 
‘ Flamboches,’ as they scathingly term them—by many a curse 
and gibe. 

The election was only a ‘ gesture ’ by the Frontists, for, being 
a condemned traitor, Borms could not, of course, take his seat. 
The ‘Parliament, indeed, proclaimed it null and void and, as it had 
the constitutional right to do, declared the Liberal candidate to 


have been duly elected to represent Antwerp. 
A partial amnesty was accorded almost immediately to Borms 


and his compeers. A safeguarding clause excluded from all civic 
rights those liberated prisoners who had been condemned to more 
than ten years’ penal servitude ; nevertheless the act of clemency 
seems, in the circumstances, regrettable. However, in the view 
of a large section of loyalists, Borms in prison acquired the 
dangerous halo of a political martyr, whereas Borms liberated 
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would, they considered, soon fall to the level of his own medio- 
crity. The opinion is disputable. 

As a matter of fact, Borms, after a not very fruitful Activist 
campaign in Holland, has recently been engaged in making a 
series of triumphal entries into various Flemish towns. These 
‘joyeuses entrées,’ as the old Belgian phraseology has it, are 
magniloquently reported in the Flamingant Press; the ‘ Frans- 
quillon ’ newspapers pass them over in silence. 

The revelation that the author of the Forgery of Utrecht was 
deeply immersed in Activism has thrown a fresh and not too 
pleasant light upon the movement. 


The elections of last May presented no spectacular incident 
such as the candidature of Borms, yet the results have inspired 
all Belgian patriots with avowed anxiety. The Socialists fought 
a losing battle, indeed, against the Catholics and the Liberals ; 
this was a triumph for ‘the parties of order.’ But there is a 
black spot. The Frontists increased the number of their seats in 
the Chamber from six to eleven; they won three seats in the 
Senate, which brought’ them for the first time into the Upper 
House ; the proportion of votes obtained by them in every con- 
stituency where their list was offered was substantially larger 
than in 1925. 

On the surface it would appear as if eleven seats out of a 
total of 187 were not an alarming figure ; but there are strong 
currents beneath the surface. 

If the bishops had not, just before the elections, issued a fresh 
and drastic condemnation of the policy of separatism, it is certain 
that the Frontist advance would have been very much greater. 
The episcopal embargo gave pause to many Flemings, who, 
largely ignorant of the darker side of Activism, are naturally 
drawn to the ‘ Frontpartj.’ There is an ever-growing danger that 
these may forsake the ‘ Catholic’ Party, whose nationalist pro- 
gramme is now too moderate for them, and throw the weight of 
their overwhelming majority on the side of the Frontists, the 
party of disruption. 


This, then, is the situation in which Belgium finds herself 
to-day. What can be the solution of the dilemma? Dangers 
seem to shadow every suggested plan. 

The aggressiveness of the Flamingant Party—the moderate 
section of which is carried away, like our own Labour Party, by 
the greater impetus of the extremist minority—seems to preclude 


the maintenance of the status quo ante. These demand some 
c2 
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form of separation, either complete independence or the creation 
of two federalised States—Flanders and Wallonia, with the centre 
of government at Brussels. In tuis case, would the bond be 
strong enough to hold? Would there not be a natural pull 
towards racial affinities, Wallonia drawing towards France, and 
Flanders towards Holland or Germany ? 

It is noteworthy that there is no desire on the part of the 
Walloons to merge themselves in France, except as an alternative 
to Teutonic domination ; whereas, as Monsieur Henri Charriaut 
has justly observed, ‘ Flamingantism is indeed a form of Pan- 
Germanism. Directed against the French spirit, it has favoured 
the Germanic element, whether its promoters have willed it or 
not.’ 

A further difficulty arises from the fact that in Flanders a 
portion of the population has become, from motives of expedi- 
ency or of patriotism, either entirely French-speaking or at least 
bilingual. Although Flamingantism is no doubt increasingly 
powerful, there is also, even in the north, a strong opposition. As 
the distinguished Belgian journalist, Monsieur Ferdinand Neuray, 
wrote recently: ‘ At the end of that road lies civil war and ruin. 
The people of Brussels and the Walloons will never submit to the 
imperialism of the Flamingants. If Belgium is cut in two, their 
autonomous Flanders could not exist six months.’ 

It would seem obvious that the Powers, in the interests of the 
peace of Europe, could not countenance the disintegration of 
Belgium. She is the barrier State, and the barrier must hold. 
It would be a problem for the League of Nations. 

The barrier can only hold through the definite evolution of 
the Belgian soul ; therefore true patriots in both political camps 
are striving for this end. There exists a ‘ National League for 
Belgian Unity’ which is doing good work; the royal family 
never spare themselves in the same cause ; and certain sections of 
the Press have lately been making an effort to allay bitterness. 
A recent leading article in the Nation Belge contained this pregnant 
phrase: ‘It is essential that Flanders, the real Flanders, in 
contradistinction to the disloyal foreign element, should feel 
herself to be understood and loved.’ 

This sounds the note which, if amplified, should lead to 


national harmony. 
Marie-Louise DE MEEts. 





THE VALUE OF CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR RELIGION? 


He that goeth about to persuade a multitude, that they are not so well 
governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
hearers ; because they know the manifold defects whereunto every kind 
of regiment is subject, but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public 
proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the 
judgment to consider. . . . Whereas on the other side, if we maintain 
things that are established, we have not only to strive with a number of 
heavy prejudices deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein 
we serve the time, and speak in favour of the present state, because thereby 
we either hold or seek preferment ; but also to bear such exceptions as 
minds so averted beforehand usually take against that which they are loth 
should be poured into them (Hooker, Eccl. Pol., I., i. 1). 


. It was thus that Richard Hooker began the first of his eight books 


Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, in which he explained and 
defended the ‘ received ceremonies and discipline of the Church 
of England ’ against the attacks of those who desired their sub- 
version. And if in our own day the attacks come from a quarter 
very different from that from which they came in his day, it is 
against the same charges, of serving the time and speaking in 
favour of the present state, that the defender of that received 
discipline will have to contend. If, however, it can be shown 
that the present difficulties or defects of the Church of England, 
so far from being remedied by disestablishment, are likely to be 
seriously increased by such a course, his defence, whether popular 
or not, will at least be well founded. 

No attempt can here be made to discuss the relations of 
Church and State in general. Such an undertaking would raise 
questions, both of theory and of policy, of the utmost difficulty. 
I will only remark that no one who is not prepared with some 
views of the nature of the Church, or again of the nature of the 
State, is likely to discuss profitably the nature of the relation 
which exists between them. Here I shall limit myself to certain 


1 The reader is referred to the article ‘ Disestablishment by Consent,’ by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Durham, which appeared in the January number of 
the Review.—EnrrTor. 
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considerations which have at least a practical importance at the 
present time. 

The grounds upon which a defence of the established position 
of the Church of England is usually made to rest are primarily 
two. It is contended, first, that it is greatly to the benefit of the 
State to be in close alliance with the Church, because thereby 
civil policy and institutions are secured against becoming merely 
secular in nature or intention and are governed, at least in a 
measure, by higher than material considerations. And it is con- 
tended, secondly, that the Church is assisted in its material well- 
being by the endowments which Establishment secures and 
disestablishment would at least seriously decrease. These con- 
siderations are of great importance. It is due, at least in a con- 
siderable degree, to the established Church of England that this 
country is without the two great evils of an anti-religious civil 
policy and an ecclesiastical party in political life, two evils of 
which it would be hard to say whether the one or the other is the 
more inimical to the cause of religion. It is true also that the 
Church is assisted by the material endowments which it possesses. 
This second benefit of Establishment is usually discussed with 
reserve, as if it demanded apology. But if endowments are 
regarded, not as the private profits of the clergy, but as property 
held in trust by the Church, or by its individual ministers, for the 
furtherance of religion, there is no reason to apologise for their 
existence. To surrender them lightly would be not only great 
folly, but, in a moral point of view, an act quite inexcusable. 

These two considerations should weigh very heavily with 
anyone who contemplates a policy of disestablishment ; but it 
is not to them that I wish to direct attention. Important as 
they are, there is another ground upon which Church Establish- 
ment must be defended ; a ground less frequently adopted, but 
not less important. The Establishment is of value, not only to 
the civil authority, and not only for the material well-being of 
the Church, but also for the cause of religion itself. I wish to 
maintain that it is in the spiritual interests of the Church itself 
that the Establishment should be preserved ; that it is untrue 
that the liberty or self-respect of the Church (as the phrases 
now go) require disestablishment ; and, further, that liberty in 
spiritual things is secured, not threatened, by the present measure 
of civil control. 

In all discussion of the position or policy of the Church of 
England there is one question which should take precedence over 
all others. What course of action, or what kind of ecclesiastical 
constitution, is for the greatest religious well-being of those whom 
it will concern? Is the maintenance of Establishment on the 
whole for the good of the religion of Church and land, or will that 
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cause be served better by disestablishment ? It is important, in 
answering these questions, to take into consideration not only the 
number of persons who, in either case, will be affected, but also 
the kind of religion which each course is likely to promote. But 
then every other consideration, whether of doctrine, of ritual, or 
of ecclesiastical order, must be made subsidiary to this. 

William Paley, in a classical discussion of religious establish- 
ments (Moral and Political Philosophy, Book VI., ch. x., ‘ Of 
Religious Establishments and of Toleration’), which should be 
studied by all whom this subject concerns, rests his whole argu- 
ment upon the principle that ‘a church establishment is founded 
in its utility.’ The promotion of the general good, and so of the 
general religious well-being, is, in all questions of Church order, 
the determining consideration. How shall we best promote true 
religion? Paley’s term ‘ utility,’ and the equivalent phrase ‘ that 
which conduces, by its general tendency, to the public happiness,’ 
may be open to criticism upon several grounds; but funda- 
mentally his position is sound. And it may be the more readily 
accepted if his further contention be admitted, as history requires : 
‘ It cannot be proved,’ he says, ‘ that any form of church-govern- 
ment was laid down in the Christian, as it had been in the Jewish 
Scriptures, with a view to fixing a constitution for succeed- 
ing ages.’ If by ‘utility’ is meant ‘ conducive to the interests 
of religion,’ then ‘a church establishment is founded in its 
utility.’ 

Much of the hostility to the established position of the Church 
of England derives its strength from a conviction quite inconsistent 
with the principle here laid down. It is held that the measure 
of control now exercised by Parliament in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and the other legal and administrative consequences of Establish- 
ment, necessarily involve an infringement of the spiritual 
authority and independence of the Church. Such a contention 
appears to involve the assumption that the antithesis of sacred 
and secular coincides with that of ecclesiastical and civil; that 
civil control of, or interference with, ecclesiastical affairs is 
necessarily the usurpation of spiritual authority by the civil 
power. And the term ‘ secular,’ here applied to the civil authority, 
is usually understood to mean worldly or material, either in a 
sense positively bad, or at least in a sense excluding spiritual 
interests. But this assumption is seriously misleading. On the 
one hand, it is not true that the acts of the civil power are merely 
secular. ‘ The parliament,’ said Hooker, who knew better, ‘is a 
court not so merely temporal as if it might meddle with nothing 
but only leather and wool’ (Ecc. Pol., VIII., vi. 11). ‘A gross 
error it is,’ he says in another place, ‘ to think that regal power 
ought to serve for the good of the body, and not of the soul; for 
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men’s temporal peace, and not for their eternal safety: and if 
God had ordained kings for no other end and purpose but only to 
fat up men like hogs, and to see that they have their mast?’ 
(Ecc. Pol., VIII., iii. 2). And to-day, when the civil power is 
responsible for so many tasks which, like education, are essentially 
spiritual, it is absurd to identify the civil with the secular. On 
the other hand, it is no less erroneous to identify the ecclesiastical 
with the spiritual. They may, indeed, at times even be opposed. 
But, leaving that aside, it is absurd to identify them. In the first 
place, the spiritual cannot be immediately identified with the 
religious. The best in morals, in art, in science or learning, is 
indubitably spiritual; but it is not directly religious. And, in 
the second place, if attention is confined to the religious sphere, 
and if it is considered from what quarters guidance in religion 
comes to-day, the answer cannot be that it comes only from the 
religious societies of the country ; still less that it comes only 
from the clergy or from the ecclesiastical assemblies. Much of 
the most vigorous religion of the present day is connected some- 
what loosely with the Churches which in a great measure have 
fostered it in the past. It is therefore doubly false to assume that 
whatever conflicts with an ecclesiastical policy or decision is 
therefore in conflict with the spiritual interest, or that civil control 
in religious matters is necessarily an infringement of spiritual 
rights. 

It is only when these distinctions are clearly apprehended that 
it is possible to examine profitably the claim that it is in the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the Church, in its bishops and other 
clergy, that ‘ inherent spiritual authority ’ alone resides. This is 
not a doctrine which can claim to represent the tradition of the 
Church of England as a whole. There is no such ‘ inherent’ 
spiritual authority in bishops or clergy. Authority in religious 
matters is not different, either in source or in kind, from authority 
in those other spheres which, like religion, are essentially spiritual. 
Authority in religious matters resides in whatever most adequately 
promotes or represents the highest religious interest of the 
country; whatever does so is, for the time being, a seat of 
spiritual authority ; and whether this be lay or clerical is in itself 
immaterial to the question. That the leaders of the Church 
possess no spiritual authority I am far from asserting; but, so 
far as they possess it (and it is a question of degree), it is not by 
reason of any inherent power which they possess, but by reason 
either of their personal qualities or abilities, or of the position 
which their office gives them in the society of the Church, as its 
officials and representatives. The authority which the Christian 
of the Church of England finds in his Church he finds in its 
tradition, its society, its common worship, as embodied in the 
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actual life of the congregations and parishes of the country, and 
only in a secondary and derivative sense can he be said to find it 
in its bishops or assemblies. The phrase ‘ inherent spiritual 
authority ’ is a misleading phrase, adapted rather to inflame the 
mind than to illuminate the complex problem of where, in a 
modern community, the seat of authority in spiritual affairs is to 
be found. It is certain that it is not to be found only in the 
ecclesiastical assemblies. And it is wrong to assume that action 
by Parliament becomes an infringement of that authority when- 
ever it reverses some ecclesiastical decision. The question of 
importance is, what system of polity, civil and ecclesiastical, 
will best promote the true spiritual interest which it is the 
function of both to serve ? 

It was the view of Hooker that ‘ The parliament of England 
together with the convocation annexed thereunto, is that where- 
upon the very essence of all government within this kingdom doth 
depend ; it is even the body of the whole realm ; it consisteth of 
the King, and of all that within the land are subject unto him: 
for they are all there present, either in person or by such as they 
voluntarily have derived their very personal right unto’ (Ecc. 
Pol., VIII., vi. 11). And he held that its ‘ power in making laws’ 
might extend even to ‘ laws concerning the most spiritual affairs 
of the Church’ (Ecc. Pol., VIII., vi. 12); though the normal 
method of procedure would be for the convocation to advise and 
for the King in Parliament to approve. But the actions of all, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, are subject to law which is every- 
where supreme. ‘ It is neither permitted unto prelate nor prince 
to judge and determine at their own discretion, but law hath 
prescribed what both shall do’ (Ecc, Pol., VIIL., viii. 9). In this 
theory there is nothing inconsistent with spiritual independence. 
That the King is in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, supreme 
involves no control of the sacred by the merely secular; any 
other form of polity, because less truly in the interests of spiritual 
well-being, would, in his view, be less truly an embodiment of 
spiritual authority. For the ideal, as Hooker envisaged it, was 
that ‘there is not any man of the Church of England but the 
same is also a member of the commonwealth; nor any man a 
member of the commonwealth, which is not also of the Church of 
England’; so that ‘no person a ppertaining to the one can be 
denied to be also of the other’ (VIII., i. 2). ‘ The Church and 
the commonwealth therefore are in ‘this case personally one 
society, which society being termed a commonwealth as it liveth 
under whatsoever form of secular law and regiment, a church as it 
hath the spiritual law of Jesus Christ’ (VIII., i. 4). The ideal is 
not an alliance or concordat between Church and State, but that 
of a Christian commonwealth, which is ‘ personally one society.’ 
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It is true that this ideal has never been realised to the full ; 
and the factors which have contributed to, or marked, its partial 
failure are principally two. In the first place, the growth of 
parliamentary government, as contrasted with government by 
the King, placed supreme power in the control of Parliament, 
even in ecclesiastical affairs ; and no longer was it true in the same 
sense that both Parliament and Convocation exercised their 
functions subject to the King. And when, at a later date, Parlia- 
ment ceased to be composed entirely of members of the Church 
of England, the system was evidently in some degree anomalous. 
In the second place, other religious bodies, distinct from the 
Church of England, became increasingly prominent and in- 
dependent ; and the existence of these bodies, even if in a true 
sense their members remained non-conforming members of the 
Church of England, made the ideal of Hooker in some measure an 
unreality. There are those who would maintain that it is an 
anachronism even to entertain that ideal at the present day. But 
with this I cannot agree. A system does not cease to be real and 
operative because it contains anomalies or imperfections ; that 
would make every system of government impossible. The ideal 
of a commonwealth in a fundamental sense Christian need not be 
surrendered ; the alternative to it, a secular State, does not exist 
in this country, and it is not desired. And though the Church of 
England, as by law established, represents the religion of England 
both incompletely and imperfectly, it nevertheless represents it 
really, and much more really than does any other society. The 
ideal itself, I think, is the true ideal and should not be lightly 
surrendered, particularly at a time when the attractions of 
sectarianism are diminishing. It may still be maintained, I 
believe, in the words of Bishop Thirlwall, ‘that in the happiest 
state of things, that in which each [sc. Church or State] best 
fulfils the purpose of its institution, the very same persons who, 
in one view, constitute the State, in another view, constitute the 
Church ; and that, as the head is not the body, so the ruler, or 
governing power, is not the State, but the representative and 
organ of its mind and will; and the Clergy, or ministering agency, 
is not the:Church ’ (Charge of 1869, Remains, ii. 206). Moreover, 
it is not without significance that there is at present no con- 
siderable desire in any quarter that Church Establishment should 
be made ‘to terminate, with the single exception of a group of 
persons within the Church itself. 

From what has been said, it must be concluded that the cry 
of ‘ liberation from secular control,’ based upon the assumption 
that the present position of the Church is ‘ humiliating’ or 
‘intolerable,’ is seriously misleading in its suggestion. It must 
now be argued that the true spiritual liberty is in fact secured 
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best by the maintenance of the Establishment, and by the 
measure of civil control which it involves. Liberty in spiritual 
matters is of the first importance. But what is this liberty which 
it is essential to conserve ? Is it power to pursue unhindered some 
ecclesiastical policy, or to pass measures (even of liturgical 
revision) in the assemblies of the Church ? Such power may be 
valuable, or it may be the reverse ; but, in either case, it is not 
in any fundamental sense ‘ spiritual liberty’ at all. The liberty 
which is of supreme importance, to which almost every other 
consideration must give way, is liberty for independent thought 
and action within the Church. Liberty within the Church, if I 
may so express it, is of incomparably greater importance than 
liberty for the Church. And can it be seriously maintained that 
this true spiritual liberty would be conserved or increased by a 
policy of disestablishment ? There can be little doubt that in a 
disestablished Church it would be seriously curtailed. It has 
been the established position of the Church of England, with its 
consequences of the supremacy of law, of the civil appointment 
of bishops, of the civil courts as the supreme court of appeal, and 
of the security of tenure possessed by incumbents, which, more 
than anything else, has secured to members of the English Church 
a spiritual liberty such as has been enjoyed by no other Church 
in Christendom over so wide an area and for so long together. 
But, it may be replied, these consequences of civil courts and 
civil appointments are a serious scandal ; they involve a sacrifice 
of principle in that they place in the control of the secular power 
an authority which should be purely spiritual, and this no 
Christian can tolerate. But such a contention I have already 
rejected. If, I repeat, this system really fosters and interprets 
the true needs of religion, if, on the whole, the true spiritual 
liberty is secured by its maintenance, then this system is the 
truest embodiment of spiritual authority—a truer embodiment 
than is afforded by any other system, be that other never so 
spiritual in name or in pretension. And if it be contended that 
this is a resort to mere expediency, again the contention must be 
repudiated. It is not expediency, in any sense inconsistent with 
the strictest principle, where the highest end is throughout given 
primary place and importance. Rather, it is compromise with 
principle when a system is put before the values which it is 
instituted to conserve, for it is then that the end is sacrificed for 
what is valuable only as a means. 

But, as I observed earlier, a system of Church order is tested 
not merely by its success in promoting religion, but even more by 
its capacity to foster the best religion; for religion, like other 
things, may sometimes be bad instead of good. A sure test of 
the quality of a religion is the extent to which it is in harmony 
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with the rational and the moral; a religion out of contact with 
these will inevitably be degenerate. But this harmony will not 
be preserved unless religion is in constant touch with the moral 
and intellectual activities of the civilisation in which it exists. 
The Establishment has been a most important influence in main- 
taining this contact; and to remove this influence would be 
specially serious at the present time. There is a tendency in 
certain quarters to develop and encourage a type of piety which 
is narrow and specialised, even if also fervent and devout—a type 
of piety out of contact with the broader movements of culture. 
This dangerous tendency would probably be assisted by dis- 
establishment, and it would certainly be assisted if disestablish- 
ment were carried through on the basis of the issues raised in the 
recent controversies ; indeed, it is significant that it is from those 
circles where this kind of religion is most encouraged that the 
demand for disestablishment is commonly most in evidence. I 
will venture, in this connexion, to quote a passage of some 
length from the great charge delivered by Bishop Thirlwall of St. 
David’s in 1869. Much of the charge had been occupied with a 
discussion of the policy of those who, on the ground of the 
spiritual liberty of the Church, had advocated such reforms as 
‘Diocesan Synods, General Councils, change in the Court of 
Appeal, Reform of Convocation.’ The bishop then proceeded to 
review as a whole the motives of the party desiring these changes. 


His words, if written for a different occasion, apply without 
change and with a singular exactness to the present agitation for 
disestablishment. He said : 


The various projects we have been reviewing ..., however in- 
dependent of one another they may appear in their origin, are really parts 
of one movement, and are directed toward a common object; and, when 
we bring them together, so that they may throw light on each other, it 
seems impossible to doubt what that object is. It is evidently to recover 
the position in which the Church, as identified with the Spiritualty, stood 
before the Reformation, in the period to which so many of our clergy 
are looking back with fond regret, as to a golden age which, if it were 
permitted to man to roll back the stream of time, and to reverse the 
course of nature and the order of Providence, they would gladly restore. 
It matters nothing how many or how few of those who are furthering 
this movement are conscious of this tendency ; if wholly unsuspicious, 
they would not be the less efficient instruments in the hands of those who 
see further, and with a more definite purpose. But the present union 
between Church and State, a union in which, happily, the Church is not 
identified with the Spiritualty, opposes an insurmountable obstacle to the 
attainment of this object. Few, probably, even among the leaders of this 
movement, desire to see this obstacle removed by a rupture and separation 
between the two parties. But there may be some who indulge a hope that, 
by continued agitation, they will be able to bring about a modification of 
the terms of the union according to their wishes, so as to free the clergy 
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from the control of the State in ecclesiastical matters, while they retain 
all the advantages which they derive from its protection and support, 
Buoyed up with this hope, they may use very strong language, and urge 
their followers into very rash councils, in the belief that, even if they fail 
in their attempt something may be gained, and no harm be done. But, 
as I just now observed, such agitation is not harmless because it is impotent 
and useless. It is not a light evil that men should be taught to consider 
themselves as living in ‘ galling fetters’ and an ‘ ignominious bondage,’ if 
this is not a true description of their real position (Remains, ii. 141). 


I do not here consider whether some modification in detail of 
the present form of the Establishment may be required to meet 
the changed conditions of the present day. And I do not wish to 
discuss the details of the recent conflict about the Prayer Book, 
which has caused the demand for disestablishment to be again 
heard. But, in conclusion, and following upon the extract from 
the charge which I have quoted, I will make one observation upon 
the issue of that conflict. It may fairly be said that, on the one 
hand, the revised book, in its general character and intention, 
marked the dominance in the councils of the Church (not, I think, 
amongst its rank and file) of the school which is the successor of 
that party which Thirlwall had in mind: it may be called, per- 
haps, the school of Bishop Gore, or of the book Lux Mundi (1889) 
On the other hand, the rejection of the book by Parliament 
marked the repudiation by the nation as a whole of the ideal of 
that school. Hence the vote was not directed against religion, 
nor against the Church, but against the ambitions of a particular 
school. It was a vote taken in the cause of the traditional 
position of the Church of England, and of the type of piety which 
has been fostered within it. It was directed only against a certain 
kind of religion, and a certain conception of the Church. Conse- 
quently, Parliament, in acting as it did, and whatever the various 
motives of its members, acted on the whole for the maintenance 
and well-being of the Church of England. That being so, to speak 
of ‘ usurpation’ or ‘ bondage’ or ‘ an intolerable humiliation ’ is 
seriously to misjudge the position and to use words which can 
only mislead those whom they are intended to influence. Such 
language is rather evidence of personal exasperation and dis- 
appointment than a true indication of the nature of the situation. 
The result of the recent conflict is rather evidence of the value of 
the Establishment. To abolish it on the present issue would 
almost certainly involve disruption ; whereas its preservation is 
for the good of the State and also for the spiritual breadth and 


well-being of the Church. 
J. S. Boys-SmITH. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF ‘THE CHURCH AND yc 
THE VILLAGE’ wi 
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The Nineteenth Century for May contained two articles on the th 
work and influence of country clergymen in their parishes which L 
were full of interest and suggestion and a considerable amount ~g 
of truth. But the general note of the articles was so pessimistic la 
and so depressing that room may perhaps be found to record the - 
very different emphasis with which one such clergyman can ti 
teview the experience of twenty-five years in a remote village of - 
300 people. - 
The two articles are of a remarkable consistency : all the more Ps 
striking because, as the editor tells me, they were sent to him : 


unexpectedly and independently, and by a coincidence were read 
by him consecutively. Cause and effect are set out quite plainly. 
The village clergyman is told that he is to expect little from his 
flock ; they are a debased and worn-out stock. New blood is the 
chief hope for the country ; in a rural community the level of 
initiative and intelligence is low. Country people, we are told 
again, have no use for the church in itself—a little charity is about 
all they have ever got out of it; as for the church services, they 
have always been more or less incomprehensible, and are fast 
becoming more so. 

It is assumed that it is the duty of the clergyman to adjust 
his view of religion and his public ministrations to the taste of 
his parishioners ; the alternative to this is selfish insistence on 
his own particular fads. If the clergyman is not to be ‘a 
redundancy,’ it will be because he is attractive as a man, treats 
all alike, and is useful in the social activities of the village. In 
the June number of this Review Mr. Lockhart made a gallant 
defence of the work of the High Church school in the villages, and 
the purpose of this article is to add what I can to his statement of 
the case. 

Two recent writers have given us penetrating studies of the 
character of country people. In Precious Bane Mrs. Webb 
describes Shropshire peasants actuated by no religious motive at 
all. Mrs. Skrine, with wonderful delicacy and insight, paints fo 
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us Shepherd Easton’s daughter practising her religion with the 
most attractive innocence and simplicity and joy. I am sure 
that Mrs. Skrine’s picture is on the whole more true to life. 
Mystics are not very rare among country people. A religious 
setting for life is part of the atmosphere of a village ; the funda- 
mental realities of God and judgment and redemption are not 
questioned. With respect to the rising generation, modern 
fashions as to neglect of Sunday and moral laxity are no doubt 
not without strong influence ; but it is not uncommon to find 
young men and young women who have used the advantages of a 
wider outlook and a better education to understand their religion 
more thoroughly and to practise it more intelligently. I do not 
think it is at all a disadvantage that the majestic language of the 
Liturgy should be in detail sometimes incomprehensible ; mystery 
is an element in all true religion ; the wisest of ushhave no adequate 
Janguage in which to express what we believe, or to articulate our 
adoration. The old-fashioned phrases and picturesque sugges- 
tions of the unrevised Prayer Book seem to me to match very 
well with the old cottages of our people, just as the bald and 
crude modernity of the ‘ proposed book’ invites comparison 
with the ‘council houses,’ ill-placed, ill-built, ill-arranged, un- 
interesting, hideous, which are the despair of all lovers of rural 
beauty. 

‘The decline in church attendance has kept pace with the 
advance of ritualism, or what may be called churchiness, in the 

Church of England.’ 

Perhaps; but it is certain that the attendance at church is 
not more unsatisfactory than at chapel, and equally certain that 
the attendance at ‘ ritualistic ’ churches is by no means less than 
at churches where the services are few in number, and are done 
with the extreme minimum of ceremony. So far as my own 
knowledge goes, by far the largest village congregations on 
Sunday mornings are at churches where the service is the Eucharist 
sung, with vestments for the priest, and lights, if not always 
incense, for the altar. But, ofcourse, such churches are relatively 
few in number, and to some extent attract worshippers from 
outside the parish. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that country people cannot 
use what are called Catholic practices as media for the expression 
of their faith. I have ‘had to deal very intimately with the 
personal religion of a good many men and women of all classes, 
and I have found few in the religious orders, or among the 
worshippers of great London churches, who come to confession 
with more simple and sincere penitence, or who receive com- 
munion with deeper devotion and happiness, than some of my 
village flock. No doubt fussiness.and elaboration and posing are 
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intolerable to a country congregation, but villagers are always 
proud of their church, and they are glad to see it beautiful. 

No homes in England are more charming than our ancient 
cottages, and the accurate taste of those who live in them and 
love them will commend the colouring of the church throughout 
with the familiar whitewash, as a background for a very few 
solemn and brilliant ornaments, a great altar, a fine window, a 
good picture, the rood in the chancel arch. The Sacrament 
reserved for the sick has been a very conspicuous part of the 
equipment of every parish church in Catholic Christendom for 
1000 years, and it was among the most outrageous of recent 
proposals, backed, I am told, by the highest authority in the 
Church, that our magnificent village churches should be per- 
manently deprived of this privilege. 

I remember in a northern parish a farmer reduced to speech- 
less fury by the repeated efforts of the rector to explain and 
commend the eccentricities and intricacies of the ‘ English Use.’ 
The rector, though a learned man, was no better than a fool to 
think the mentality of the farmer was capable of being interested 
in such recondite and yet trivial discussion. The rector should 
arrange the services so that each as far as possible may be a 
perfect work of art—that is to say, each detail should be very 
carefully ordered; the singing, the preaching, the reading, the 
ceremonies, each should be done as well as possible ; but it is as 
stupid to discuss such matters in the pulpit as to debate about 
the plates or the table-cloth or the cooking at a dinner party. 
The services should be short, and while many more frequent 
opportunities should be given, the rector will be wise if he insists 
for the majority of his flock on attendance at church on Sunday 
morning, and reception of the Sacrament at least three times a 
year. 

Village people are not in the least adverse from ceremonial. 
They love a wedding or a funeral or a baptism, and take their 
part with dignity and grace. The rector should be ready to allow 
all the honours of the church, music, a cope, lights, just as readily 
for the wedding or funeral of a poor person as for the squire, and 
this will be very much appreciated. 

Mr. Baldwin has written of ‘the stupid urban view of the 
countryside as dull.’ You do not get to understand villagers in a 
day or a year, but when you know them well you will say there is 
no finer stock in England. No doubt they are without the impu- 
dent charm of the London gamin: they are slow and silent ; 
they are cautious and reserved; but Thomas Hardy saw how 
deep these still waters often run. You must approach village 
people with humility and respect, and then you will find them 
full of interest and attraction. The mechanical routine of the 
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artisans in the towns calls for far less intelligence than the delicate 
and difficult work which is done every day on the land and 
among’ the stock®by the despised agricultural labourers. The 
cleverness of our country people is in a different plane, but it is 
cleverness noné the less. 

In his great books Baron von Hiigel contends again and again 
that what is deepest in religion is adoration. The village priest 
preaches what he believes much more effectively by what he does 
than by what he says, and here we have the explanation which 
country people are quick to understand, of prayers said daily 
through the year in cold and nearly empty churches. The 
labourers will not be unimpressed as they see the parson on his: 
way to church as they set out to work, and the parson will go to 
his school and to his visiting with the serenity and strength he 
has won in times spent with God. 

If the village-priest makes the most of his opportunities, there 
can scarcely be a more full or more useful life than his. Every 
day he has probably the happy chance of teaching the children in 
the parish school ; it is their only opportunity of learning from a 
teacher of more or less wide and liberal education. So the 
parson does not keep very closely to the ‘ Diocesan Syllabus.’ 
He interests the children in local history and local saints; he 
makes alive for them the world into which Christianity came, the 
world of the Empire to which St. Paul preached. If a boy is to 
be coached for the Air Force, or a farmer’s lad to be taught Latin 
to prepare him for a grammar school, the parson is the man for 
the job. 

The village priest should be recognised as the servant and 
friend of all in the parish. He must be entirely regardless of the 
distinctions of class. He should live with the simple dignity of a 
poor gentleman. He should be constantly among his people, 
not only when they are sick, but when they are well. 

Most of all, the village priest must be a man with a message. 
He must be obsessed with the ideals of the Ordination Services of 
the Church of England. He must have the highest hopes for his 
people. He must have the deepest sense of their preciousness in 
the sight of God. He must be quite sure that what he has to give 
them is a blessing which will enrich and ennoble and irradiate life 
in this world, as well as lead to happiness in the world to come. 
He must be sure of the facts of the faith, otherwise he has no 
business to be a priest. 

It is really absurd to suggest that country people are less 
accessible to the appeal of religion than the inhabitants of May- 
fair or Middlesbrough, but religion must be offered to them with 
gentleness and charity and respect, not with scornful condescen- 


sion, as to a degraded race. 
Vos. CVI—No. 629 D 
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When we have done our best there will still be many we have 
failed to touch. This is probably inevitable. The late Bishop 
of Oxford said very wisely to a conference of priests ‘ there cannot 
be a more perilous motive in the world than the motive of com- 
mending ourselves to any and every one about us, to convince 
them of the reality of our ministry. I know well enough in my 
experience as a schoolmaster that the schoolmaster who is most 
deluded is the man who confidently tells you he has got hold of 
all his boys, he has commended himself to any and everyone ; it 
is certain that all his boys have got hold of him.’ 

The Curé d’Ars has not been dead very many years. His 
story is the brilliant example of how a dissolute and indifferent 


country parish may be on the whole converted to Jesus Christ 
by a priest of no great gifts, but of ardent devotion, boundless 
charity, and utter self-sacrifice. 

J. F. BRIscoeE. 
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MIGRATION OF HISTORICAL MSS. 


TuHIs country has long been justly proud of the mass of original 
material available to throw light on our history in its various 
aspects from pre-Norman times down to the present day. Owing 
to our comparative immunity from foreign wars and civil disturb- 
ances on our own soil, we have not suffered losses or even wilful 
destruction of ancient records to the same extent as other coun- 
tries. But, though proud of our advantages in possessing such 
rich materials for the understanding of the growth of our 
institutions and social conditions, we are at last beginning to 
realise that, unless we take more heed of some of these priceless 
possessions, we are in danger of seeing them disappear from 
our shores, even disappear altogether from the ken of scholars 
best able to use them, into the morgue of some foreign collector’s 
repository. Already, especially within recent years, some most 
valuable collections, as well as single documents of historical 
importance relating to almost every period of our national life, 
have left the country for good, in some cases without leaving a 
trace of their present whereabouts. Even in the most favourable 
circumstances, when their present abode is known and accessible 
to students, they are obviously not so conveniently situated for 
purposes of comparison with cognate or contemporaneous docu- 
ments already housed in our national archives, such as the British 
Museum and the Record Office. Nor is the sentimental value of 
retaining such memorials of our past to be despised. If national 
pride is of any worth in spurring on a nation to emulate or improve 
on the achievements of its own past, nothing tends to foster that 
pride so much as a pious reverence for the records of such achieve- 
ments. It is a disgrace to a nation willingly to see such records 
pass into other hands for money. We have long realised this 
about great pictures, even if they belong to private collections, 
and we resent and do our utmost to prevent historical buildings 
being sold and taken abroad to be re-erected in incongruous 
surroundings. Historical documents make a less obvious appeal 
to popular imagination: nevertheless they are an equally, if 
not more, important element in the formation of our national 
character and deserve at least as much national attention. 
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What can be done to prevent further losses of these priceless 
documents? In attempting to answer this question it is con- 
venient to divide our records roughly into three classes : 

(i.) The national records housed in the Public Record Office 
or in other repositories under the control of the Master of 
the Rolls ; with these also may be classed such records of 
the past as have found a home in the British Museum. 

(ii.) Local records in the custody of the most heterogeneous 
collection of authorities, such as county councils, munici- 
palities, bishops, cathedral chapters, archdeacons, parish 
priests. 

(iii.) Records in the custody of private owners. 

With regard to (i.), save for the hand of God or extraordinary 
carelessness of the guardians of the Record Office and the British 
Museum, the documents there deposited are as reasonably safe 
from loss as anything within human control can be. In the 
British Museum the only historical records to be found are those 
presented by or bought from private owners; and once within 
the British Museum nothing can leave its portals except by Act 
of Parliament. As for the essentially national and public records, 
for nearly a century the Master of the Rolls, acting mainly through 
his Deputy-Keeper of the Records, has had power to secure their 
custody and preservation, their proper arrangement and the 
provision of adequate lists of them. Most of these documents 
are kept at the Record Office, others are lodged in other reposi- 
tories: all are equally accessible, within certain limitations, to 
students. The last time that the Record Office system was 
investigated was in the years 1910-19 by a Commission presided 
over by Sir Frederick Pollock. Certain defects in the system 
were then reported upon, the most serious perhaps being with 
regard to the Master of the Rolls’ power of destroying papers 
apparently useless or duplicated, the Commission itself being 
instrumental in rescuing from destruction some valuable Customs 
records ; useful suggestions were also made for facilitating the 
work of students in respect of arrangement and catalogues of the 
documents: altogether, by its exhaustive investigation of the 
system of securing, preserving and rendering easily accessible the 
enormous masses of public records within the charge and custody 
of the Master of the Rolls, the Commission did most valuable 
work in improving the efficiency of the archives service and in 
drawing renewed attention to the matchless collection of records 

that form the nation’s heritage. Indeed, with an almost con- 
tinuous succession of records from Anglo-Saxon days to oyr own, 
no other nation can approach ours in first-hand evidence of its 
constitutional growth. Leaving out of account the pre-Conquest 


charters, Domesday Book itself is still an unexhausted mine of 
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information, not only on finance, but also on land tenure and the 
social and ethnic conditions of both Anglo-Saxon and early 
Norman times. Even such giants as Stubbs, Maitland, and Vino- 
gradoff have not extracted all the light on the gradual develop- 
ment of our legal system and institutions to be discovered in the 
charters, writs and legal proceedings of which the Master of the 
Rolls has charge. From the series of Pipe Rolls, unbroken from 
1156 to 1832, and from the other subsidiary accounts which 
Professor Tout has recently put to such good use, our whole 
financial system for the last nine centuries can by persistent study 
of such evidence be deduced. 

But impressive as are the bulk and importance of the national 
records thus preserved as a «ria és dei for the nation, there 
remain gaps in our knowledge which have to be supplied from 
other sources than those within the control of the Master of the 
Rolls. These are to be found in the other two classes already 
enumerated—(ii.) local records, and (iii.) records in private 
custody ; and it is as to the security of these, especially class (iii.), 
that there is still cause for justifiable anxiety. 

(ii.) Local records, though not so comprehensive in their scope 
as those in the Record Office, are increasingly being recognised by 
historians as of hardly inferior value for understanding the social 
and economic condition of the people in various stages of its 
history. How the townspeople and the peasants in the scattered 
villages lived, what were their rights and how they secured them, 
the ebb and flow of population in different localities, how the 
poor were maintained, how land was allocated, how petty disputes 
were settled locally, how the gilds supervised their crafts and the 
merchants their trade, what class of men entered the Church and 
how they performed their functions: all these matters of vast 
importance in the life of a nation can best be gathered by laborious 
searches in a multitude of these local records. Yet it may almost 
be said that it is only since the beginning of this century that 
the importance of carefully preserving and making easily access- 
ible such local records has begun to receive general recognition. 
Scattered as they are about the country under the nominal 
tutelage of the most diverse civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
there was no safeguard that any of these authorities took seriously 
their responsibility for these treasures. In 1902 a Treasury Com- 
mittee, presided over successively by two eminent historians, 
Bishop Creighton and Lord Bryce, reported, after careful inquiry, 
on the methods adopted by those legally responsible for preserving 
and giving access to local records. This report was disquieting 
from the number of abuses revealed in these methods. There 
being no system of supervision over the various authorities con- 
cerned to ensure that they cared adequately for their records, 
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many of them, being more concerned in their immediate adminis- 
trative work than in preserving the annals of the past, often 
neglected the latter duty. In several cases, for example, old 
municipal records have actually been destroyed to make room for 
the growing mass of papers on current business; such was the 
fate of the old records of Abingdon, destroyed by the corporation 
as late as 1870. Numerous instances have occurred of loss or 
dispersal of local records from the not uncommon practice of 
entrusting town clerks or local solicitors with the care of them in 
their private offices, where they are apt to be forgotten and, on 
the break-up of a firm, dispersed as waste paper or for whatever 
they would fetch at the bookseller’s. In this way the records of 
Dunster have been sold; Salford and Winchester lost many of 
their records, including court-leet proceedings and even charters, 
though fortunately some of these were rescued from the sale-room 
by patriotic citizens; a rate-book of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, for 1726 was advertised for sale in 1901; enclosure 


_awards, often invaluable for local as well as for general economic 


histories, have in many cases disappeared, one case on record 
being that of an award pawned by a drunken overseer to a 
publican. Ecclesiastical records have been no more immune 
from such losses. Cathedral chapters, being continuous bodies, 
have generally been fairly careful, but even in their case there are 
exceptions, such as that of records belonging to Wells being used 
within the last century to light fires, or of documents belonging 
to the chapter of Westminster being sold by their solicitors to a 
paper-maker for conversion into pulp. Bishops, being more 
transitory, were more careless, so the Committee of 1902 reported, 
with their archives, some of them being bundled into chaotic 
heaps and so practically useless for reference. Parish registers 
have, at least since the Reformation, had an almost sacrosanct 
position as for a long time containing the only records of local 
births, deaths and marriages ; but even parish priests have not 
proved impeccable guardians. In two notorious law-suits in 
recent years it appeared that parish registers in various parts of 
the country had been tampered with to the extent of fifty false 
entries ; while there have been other cases of registers rescued 
from a dunghill, converted into wrapping-paper or kettle-holders, 
mutilated by damp, decay, fire, rats and mice. The Committee 
also relate the story of a vicar’s daughter destroying a chestfull of 
old parish deeds and being stopped only just in time from so pro- 
ceeding with another chestfull. 

How serious such careless handling of local records may be is 
well brought out in the concluding paragraphs of Lord Bryce’s : 
Committee report, which draws attention not only to the increasing 
value of local records for the gen-ral historian, but also as a 
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stimulus to the best form of local patriotism. To quote an 
apposite passage : 

It is a conspicuous feature [says the report] of the new methods of 
historical enquiry that they make far more use of local materials than did 
the writers of earlier days. As history has extended its scope, as it has 
come to embrace everything which can elucidate the life of the past, 
instead of confining itself to battles and sieges, to court intrigues and 
parliamentary struggles, so has the incomparable value. of the details of 
the economic and social life which went on in each part of the country 
begun to be more and more clearly recognised. These details present a 
living picture of the minds and habits, of the temper and tastes of the 
people, which cannot be collected from the high documents of State; and 
just as no historian can afford to overlook them, so no historian can so 
well form and train his historical capacity as by studying them first hand 
in the documents where they are incidentally, and because incidentally, ali 
the more faithfully recorded. . . . Nor need it be deemed fanciful to add 
that the study of local history may have a practical value for the people, 
as well as a scientific value for the scholar. Whatever helps to stimulate 
the interest of the inhabitants of a town or district in the fortunes of their 
dwelling-place in the past may be expected to quicken their local pride 
and local patriotism, because it presents in a higher light the community 
to which they belong, helps them to realise what they owe to those who 
went before them, helps them to feel what enduring results their own 
public action may have for those who come after them. 

(iii.) Records in private custody are of the most miscellaneous 
character and in some respects not the least important among our 
historical documents. For, in addition to private family corre- 
spondence, which often from their informality throw a light not 
to be obtained from formal and official documents on the intimate 
life of times past, there are to be found in numberless garrets and 
muniment chests of country houses deeds and papers which seem 
more properly to belong to local or even national archives. In 
earlier times the rules now in force about State papers remaining 
the property of the King were evidently not invariably regarded, 
and Secretaries of State and other officials often took away with 
them, after the expiry of their terms of office, most of the papers 
relating to their activities. Thus it has come about that, to 
understand our foreign policy in previous centuries, the diplo- 
matic correspondence in the Record Office has frequently to be 
supplemented by papers to be found in such private mansions as 
Hatfield House or Welbeck, or in the Stair, Lansdowne, For- 
tescue, Stanhope, Polwarth, Townshend, Dartmouth, Carteret, 
and many other collections—many of them still in private hands. 
Local charters, deeds, records of legal proceedings and awards 
are also to be found in the possession of landowners, whose 
ancestors, by obtaining control over them, no doubt at the time 
ensured their preservation ; many other such are aprem4 still 
hidden away in unknown repositories. 
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Some private owners, with an enlightened sense of their public 
responsibility in regard to these papers, have expended time and 
money in having them cared for and catalogued and make them 
accessible to students : best of all, many have allowed them to be 
reported on by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Others, 
unhappily, are less public-spirited. Some jealously guard valu- 
able documents from the eyes of any save themselves and a few 
personal friends. Others are so little interested in their treasures 
that they allow them to rot away uncared for, or even destroy 
them to save the space they occupy. Such losses are often little 
short of a calamity. The descendant of a famous eighteenth 
century Secretary of State is reported in the middle of the last 
century to have made a holocaust of all this ancestor’s private 
papers that he possessed, as well as those of previous ancestors 
who played an important part at the time of the Restoration, on 
the ground that ‘ nobody would care about the old ——’s in the 
future.’ The makers of toy-drums, jam-pot covers, bindings for 
card-cases, blotters, and such like bric-a-brac also seem to find a 
ready source of raw material in old parchment deeds and charters 
sold to them by owners indifferent to the historical value of such 
possessions. Mr. Barnard, F.S.A., for example, recently quoted a 
letter from a Wiltshire antiquary ‘ instrumental in rescuing 8 cwt. 
of old deeds, the turn-out from a lawyer’s office at Bradford-on- 
Avon, which a rag and bone merchant bought for 2/. 10s. and which 
we have repurchased for 12/.,’ among these rescued deeds being a 
feofiment of the thirteenth century and several dating back to 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 

Even more remarkable is the story of how many of the manu- 
scripts in the collection accumulated by David Laing in the last 
century came into his hands, a collection which now forms one of 
the most valuable possessions of Edinburgh University Library. 
It appears that Laing likewise obtained many of his most precious 
documents by an understanding with waste-paper merchants of 
Edinburgh who got such documents cast out as rubbish from old 
Scottish houses for trifling sums. Some of Laing’s receipts for 
payments made to Adcock, one of these merchants, still survive, 
e.g. that for 20s. in payment ‘ for about 5 lb. weight of old deeds, 
sasines, etc., above mentioned.’ Laing was not, however, always 
fortunate. He once saw in the rubbish-buckets outside the 
Parliament House some obviously valuable deeds, and being an 
honest man went inside to warn the clerks of the value of what 
they were throwing away; but on coming back he discovered 
that another, less honest, connoisseur had already taken his pick 
of the lot. 

But the loss of valuable documents from private collections to 
the rag and bone sellers or the makers of jam-pot covers are 
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probably comparatively rare nowadays, since within the last, 
quarter-century the market value of historical documents, has 
become greatly enhanced by the collectors’ increased appreciation 
of their intrinsic value. The danger now is chiefly in the tempta- 
tion of high prices offered by purchasers, mainly American, for 
single documents or whole collections of importance. These high 
prices induce owners to allow their most precious records to be 
disposed of at auction sales and scattered, sometimes to unknown 
parts of the earth, where at best they are inconveniently placed 
for scholars of every nation interested in the history they illus- 
trate, while at worst they. entirely disappear. Two instances, of 
such migrations may be instanced. Some years. ago a distin- 
guished Manchester historian wished to consult an important 
medieval charter known to be among the Bridgewater Trust. 
papers, that belonged to the Earl of Ellesmere. On writing.to 
the earl’s solicitor for permission to inspect the charter, he was 
told that the whole collection had been sold some time ago. to, 
an American, that there was not even.a list left of the documents 
sold, and that their present domicile was unknown. In fact.the 
collection had absolutely disappeared from ken. At last, however, 
it is known that the purchaser was a Mr. Huntington, an American 
railway magnate, on whose death, some four years ago, his trustees 
placed these and other important English manuscripts that he 
had purchased—including muniments of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
some Battle Abbey charters, documents from Stowe House dating 
from 1170, and various other still uncatalogued collections—in,the 
care of an enlightened English librarian, who has informed the 
world, through the Master of the Rolls, that they were. being 
arranged in a library for research students at. San Marino, in 
California. The other recent instance of a large and most,impor- 
tant collection transferred bodily to America is that of, the 
Shelburne manuscripts, sold by the late Lord Lansdowne to Mr. 
Clements, an American who presented them to the University of 
Michigan. The 163 volumes of this. collection, contain many 
documents about early colonial history, which might naturally, 
perhaps, find a home in America. Besides these, however, the 
collection includes diplomatic papers for the period of the Seven 
Years’ War and afterwards, for the negotiations leading to, the 
Treaties of Paris in 1763 and of Versailles in 1783, Cabinet and 
Treasury minutes, reports on East Indian affairs, and valuable 
statistics and memoranda collected by Shelburne on, national 
trade, customs duties, exports and imports. Since many of these; 
documents were probably acquired through Shelburne’s connexion 
with the public service, it would seem most appropriate that, their 
permanent home should be in England. We may indeed be 
thankful that henceforward there. is ample security that, beth 
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these great collections will be adequately safeguarded, arranged 
and catalogued, and also made accessible to students. Neverthe- 
less, it is a distinct disadvantage that those who wish to consult 
them should have to make the long journeys to such remote 
places as Ann Arbour or San Marino, a disadvantage which applies 
almost equally to American as to English research students in 
English history. For the basis of all such research must always 
be found in the great national collections in London ; even those 
who wish to consult such cognate documents as may be found in 
the Clements and Huntington libraries would prefer, for purposes 
of comparison, to see them within reach of the British Museum 
and the Record Office. 

Even so, these are favourable instances of migration. In a 
recent report the Historical Manuscripts Commission state that 
already many of the collections analysed and extracted by them 
have since been dispersed and are untraceable ; and if that is the 
case with such comparatively well-known collections, how much 
more is it likely to be the case with others less known and possibly 
equally important. Such collections are often sold privately to 
an unknown purchaser, and even at auction sales the ostensible 
purchaser is frequently merely an agent. What, for example, has 
become of the many important papers and letters from or relating 
to Chatham, Shelburne, and other great men of that period, which 
were dispersed at the Townshend sale in 1915? Recently some 
manuscript Journals of the House of Commons for the sessions of 
1621, 1624, and during the Long and Revolution Parliaments 
were being offered for sale by a bookseller ; Sotheby’s were offer- 
ing the court rolls of three Lincolnshire manors ; a bookseller in 
the Midlands was advertising some fourteenth century and later 
deeds relating to Chertsey, West Horsley, and other places in 
Surrey. These documents, some obviously of prime importance, 
have no doubt found purchasers, but who they are, and where 
they live, nobody perhaps can tell. 

The fate of the Melville papers is a good illustration of the loss 
from dispersal of family collections. On the death of the last 
Lord Melville it was decided to sell the family papers, not, how- 
ever, en bloc, but in driblets. Portions of the collection have been 
offered for sale at Sotheby’s in 1924, in 1926, and in 1927, while 
another portion still remains stored, so it is said, in an Edinburgh 
auction-room. Some of the papers are still being quoted in book- 
sellers’ catalogues, sometimes with, sometimes without, a note of 
their origin. Others have found a permanent home in the Hunt- 
ington and Clements libraries in America, at the British Museum, 
and in the Signet and National Libraries in Edinburgh. The 
trustees of the nation’s library are naturally anxious to acquire 
as complete a collection as possible of papers so important for 
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Scottish history, especially during the Dundas period, but it is 
now necessary to wade through catalogues from all parts of the 
kingdom to obtain isolated papers at enhanced prices ; and any- 
how, much of the value of the original collection as a homogeneous 
whole is irretrievably lost. 

Enough has been said to show that the public has urgent cause 
for anxiety as to documents of national interest both in the cate- 
gory of (ii.) local records and (iii.) private collections. What, then, 
can we do, and do quickly, to find a remedy ? There are obvious 
differences between the two categories which call for separate 
treatment. 

To deal with (ii.)—local records—first. Here cases of loss or 
destruction have no business to occur, since all such records are 
legally lodged in the custody of certain authorities, and whatever 
losses do occur are due to the neglect or carelessness of these 
authorities. It is true there are sometimes excuses for neglect, 
inasmuch as the primary business of most of these authorities is 
not the preservation of archives, but some administrative func- 
tion; very few of them have proper repositories for storing 
archives, funds with which to build and equip such repositories, 
or a staff to deal with their contents. In this last respect we are 
sadly behind almost every other nation in Europe. In France, 
for example, not only are the chief national records, like ours, 
directly under the State, but the departmental records also belong 
to the State and are under the supervision of trained State 
officials, while even the records of municipalities and communes, 
though nominally under the charge of those bodies, are inspected 
and often catalogued by State archivists. Moreover, the re- 
searches of students into all these records are greatly facilitated 
by the uniform system of numbering each class—e.g., town 
council minutes are everywhere classed under the heading BB, 
ecclesiastical chapter records under G, and soon. As Paul Meyer, 
the late distinguished director of the Ecole des Chartes, told the 
1902 Committee, while there might be drawbacks to the centralised 
system of France, ‘ where the hand of the State is universally 
felt . . . it has at any rate the advantage of securing regularity 
and uniformity in administrative affairs ’ ; and, it might be added, 
in the case of archives, of ensuring far greater security against their 
loss by negligence or ignorance. 

On these lines, indeed, the Committee of 1902 reported. They 
urged the establishment of adequate and fireproof local record 
offices, where the local authorities might store their records ; that 
these offices should provide all the facilities needed for research ; 
that each such office should be in charge of trained and salaried 
custodians and should be periodically inspected by archivists 
from the Record Office staff. The alternative of bringing most of 
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these local records into some central repository was very wisely 
rejected by the Committee, partly from considerations of space, 
but chiefly from the importance they attached to encouraging 
local pride and local emulation in the care and use made of their 
records. 

For a long time, however, this report appears to have had no 
result in effective action ; and, more Anglicano, it is only almost 
accidentally and primarily for a somewhat different purpose that 
a start has at last been made in establishing these local record 
offices. By the Law of Property Amendment Act of 1924 it was 
enacted in one of the schedules that for the future all manorial 
documents, hitherto regarded as the property of the lord of the 
manor—namely, court rolls, surveys, maps, terriers, books relating 
to boundaries, wastes, manor customs and manor courts—should 
thenceforward be under the ‘ charge and superintendence ’ of the 
Master of the Rolls. Lords of the manor might keep these docu- 
ments if they preserved them properly, but if the Master of the 
Rolls observed any neglect of this proviso, he might order them 
to be transferred either to the Record Office or to some local 
library or museum which would undertake the responsibility ; on 
his side the lord of the manor might voluntarily hand them over 
for safe custody: it was also enacted that reasonable access to 
these documents should be granted to students. 

The effective enforcement of such a proviso obviously depended 
on the interpretation put by the Master of the Rolls for the time 
being on his duties. If he took them seriously he would not only 
have to find out where all these manorial documents were and 
inspect them, if necessary, but also to provide at least one suitable 
repository in every county of England and Wales to house the 
neglected documents. Fortunately Lord Hanworth, the present 
Master of the Rolls, took up these new duties in earnest. First he 
set about compiling a list of extinct and existing manors, the total 
number in England being roughly computed at 18,000 to 20,000 : 
of these he has already in four years obtained particulars of no 
less than gooo, particulars which may be seen at the Record 
Office. This list in itself should prove most valuable to historians. 
Next he set about securing local storehouses for the documents 
entrusted to him or claimed under his new powers ; and he has 
succeeded in arranging for suitable storehouses, such as public 
libraries, museums, offices of archeological societies, etc., in all 
but four of the English counties. With this accommodation at 
his disposal he felt justified in appealing to lords of manors 
voluntarily to deposit their records and in enlisting the support 
of the Surveyors’ Institute and of local societies in backing up 
this appeal. As a result many of those appealed to have come 
forward to deposit their documents in such repositories: in 
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Sussex alone, for example, four great landowners—the late Lord 
Portman and Lords Abergavenny, Leconfield, and Gage—have 
presented their most valuable manorial records to libraries in Hove 
or Lewes. But the results of Lord Hanworth’s public spirit in 
dealing with his special problem go even further than this. His 
periodical letters to The Times reporting on the success that has 
met his efforts are calculated to stimulate a deeper interest in the 
preservation of all our local records, and have encouraged local 
societies to help him in a work which they also have long had at 
heart and to extend their activities on similar lines to other classes 
of semi-public or private documents. Lastly he has, after more 
than a quarter of a century since the 1902 Committee reported, 
secured repositories which, no doubt, will eventually become the 
homes of many others of our local records and so secure their 
permanent safety and accessibility. It is to be hoped also that, 
by the influence and example of the trained inspectors, he will 
have to send out to investigate manorial documents carelessly 
guarded, a habit may grow of utilising their experience and advice 
in preserving and cataloguing other classes of local records. At 
any rate, it is a matter for congratulation that, largely through 
the efforts of Lord Hanworth within the last four years, a sub- 
stantial beginning has been made in carrying out the spirit of the 
1902 Committee’s suggestions. Thereby local records repositories 
have been inaugurated, which may gradually come to be regarded 
as the natural resting-place for all local records ; county librarians 
have been encouraged to accustom themselves to arrange and 
make accessible documents of primary authority, in fact to train 
themselves to be archivists ; the system of inspection by trained 
officials under the Master of the Rolls, begun within the limited 
field of manorial records, may gradually be extended to other 
branches of county and other documents: above all, something 
has been done to awaken popular interest in the preservation of 
our documentary treasures. 

There remains the most difficult problem of all, the preserva- 
tion of (iii.) those records, many of them of first-rate importance, 
which are still in private hands. The problem is difficult, because 
few propose seriously, even were it possible, to take away forcibly 
what is after all the private property of the owners or to prevent 
them by law from disposing of this property. The best that can 
be hoped is that by the creation of a more enlightened interest in 
the study of national and loca] history through first-hand evidence 
owners may feel impelled to make their treasures more accessible, 
or, if they feel bound to part with them, at any rate to give the 
first offer of them at a reasonable price to the nation or to some 
local body ; and, in the last resort, if they must send them abroad, 
at any rate take steps to make known the name and abode of the 
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purchaser, so that they may not entirely disappear from view. 
If public opinion were so awakened it should be impossible for 
such collections as Lord Lansdowne’s and Lord Ellesmere’s to 
leave the country without the chance of their being secured for 
the nation. 

Fortunately there are already several agencies at work doing 
something to stir up the public apathy. The Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission should be a powerful agent in this respect. It 
has been in existence for some sixty years, and within that time 
has issued nearly 200 volumes of selections from the records in 
private or semi-public possession, enough to reveal to anyone 
with a cursory knowledge of their contents the extraordinary 
richness of historical material lying hidden in the country houses 
of England. The volumes also do this further service of preserving 
much of the information contained in those originals which are 
afterwards sold out of the country. But unfortunately, in the 
pursuit of its good work, the Commission is seriously crippled for 
funds. In the year 1920-1 its grant from the Treasury was a mere 
500/., less than a third of the sum granted before the war, when 
prices were much lower ; and, though 200/. more has been doled 
out to it in the last few years, the Commission reported in 1926 
that at least rooo/. per annum more was required to catch up with 
its urgent tasks. It is all the more important that the work should 
be supported now that so many collections are being dispersed, 
since, as pointed out in the same report, the historical value of 
family papers that represent a natural and serial accretion through 
many generations is apt to be destroyed by dispersal, even when 
the dispersed papers are not lost to sight. 

Some useful work is also being done by voluntary institutions 
and societies devoted to historical learning. Part of this consists 
of printing documents or other extracts from family archives, or 
of persuading their owners to deposit the origina's in some public 
library, without necessarily parting with the technical ownership. 
A certain inducement can be offered to owners who take this 
course in the fact that family manuscripts so deposited are not 
charged any succession duties, however valuable they be, a con- 
cession which is perhaps not enough known. 

The Institute of Historical Research, which already during its 
brief existence has done excellent work in co-ordinating and 
encouraging historical research, chronicles in its bulletin all the 
sales of private historical collections of which it can obtain 
information, so that they may, if possible, be traced to their new 
homes. Unfortunately the information obtained is generally too 
meagre to be of much good, since purchasers are prone to veil their 
identity under an agent’s name, but an attempt is being made 
through the auctioneers and booksellers to persuade purchasers 
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to be less coy. Again, as a result of several joint and individual 
letters to The Times from historians in July and October, 1924, 
calling attention to the alarming drain of historical manuscripts 
from the country, a sub-committee of the Anglo-American Con- 
ference of historians was appointed to make suggestions to avert 
the danger. One of the interesting features of that sub-com- 
mittee and of the discussions preceding it was that American 
scholars seemed almost as anxious as we are ourselves to keep 
manuscripts relating to English history in this country, since it is 
really almost as difficult for American students to pursue such 
manuscripts to their lairs scattered through the length and breadth 
of that great continent as it is for our own. Moreover, they have 
in any case to come over to this country to consult the national 
manuscripts. The sub-committee submitted a short report mainly 
endorsing what was already being done by local societies and 
encouraging them to further efforts in helping to obtain accurate 
information about historical manuscripts in their district and 
calling attention to the necessity of safeguarding them; urging 
booksellers and auctioneers to obtain all information possible as 
to purchasers for record ; suggesting that the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission should publish lists of such private manuscripts 
as they know of ; and that, as an inducement to owners, the Trea- 
sury should be asked to remit estate duty on all historical manu- 
scripts, not only if deposited in public custody, but also if merely 
scheduled by the Commission. 

But perhaps the most valuable suggestion was one adopted 
from the proposals of various historians who wrote on the subject 
in 1924 that 
it is desirable that a committee be set up on the lines of the National 
Art Collections Fund. This committee should be in touch with the local 
historical and kindred societies, and be prepared to purchase, or assist in 
purchasing, important manuscripts offered for sale. The fund might be 
built up from annual subscriptions of, say, one guinea, as a nucleus, while 
for the purchase of any particularly important and expensive manuscript a 
wider appeal might be made and an ad hoc fund raised. The mere fact of 
the existence of such a committee would probably prove an incentive to 
owners, forced to sell valuable manuscripts, to offer them in the first 
instance to a body which would secure their preservation for the nation. 


It is to be hoped that this suggestion will be acted upon as 
soon as possible. Time is passing, owners are finding themselves 
more and more in need of funds to pay for heavy war taxes, and 
the comparatively recent discovery that there is a sure market for 
their manuscript treasures among our richer cousins beyond the 
Atlantic is offering a new temptation to sell them. It has been 
suggested that no move in that direction should be taken by those 
best qualified to inaugurate such a committee till the Royal Com- 
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mission on National Museums and Galleries has issued its final 
report, But)this may take some time, and there seems no ade~ 
quate reason for the delay. Meanwhile offers of support or 
suggestions for the formation of such a society would be gladly 
received by the Director of the British Museum, who is taking 
a keen interest in the project. It will undoubtedly take a con- 
siderable time to work up such a committee and make it the vivid 
force that the National Art Collections Fund has now become. 
Even that undertaking had its initial difficulties, overcome largely 
by the zeal and devotion of its present chairman, Sir Robert 
Witt ; and yet it is obviously easier to awaken public enthusiasm 
for a tangible object such as a great picture, which appeals to 
thousands, and to secure which for the nation some of the richest 
art lovers are willing to subscribe. Historical manuscripts, 
except for some exceptional plum such as a log-book of Nelson’s 
or a manuscript play by Shakespeare, if such could ever be 
unearthed, make no such widespread appeal, and _ historical 
scholars who care most for them are notoriously an impecunious 
race, So, obviously, much patient spade-work will have to be 
done before such a committee can even be started. Perhaps 
it would be best. if some already existing and well-known society 
would undertake to initiate it, a society such as the Royal 
Historical Society, or better still the British Academy. There is 
this to be said in its favour, as compared with the National Art 


Fund, that its expenditure would not be so great. The manu- 
scripts we desire to save would not be so expensive as a Rem- 
brandt or a Hogarth ; moreover, as in the case of its prototype, a 
great deal of its activity would consist in influencing the Treasury 
to open its purse-strings rather wider for a national need and in 
keeping touch with generous millionaires who, as soon as they 
heard of the need, might. be willing to help a national object. 


Basit WILLIAMS. 





THE FOUNDATION OF THE FRENCH IVORY 
COAST 


THE proposed transfer of the seat of government of the Ivory 
Coast colony from Bingerville to Abidjean, the southern terminus 
of the Bouaké Railway, has given rise to an interesting discussion 
in French geographical circles. When the newly-formed colony 
was first established its natural capital was Grand Bassam, on 
the south shore of the lagoon at the mouth of the Akba; but 
later the Government transferred its headquarters to Bingerville, 
on the north shore, the town having been so named ‘ in honour 
of the first explorer of the colony, M. Gustave Binger.’ 4 

Now the truth is that M. Binger, though justly famous as a 
great traveller in West Africa, was neither the first explorer of 
the Ivory Coast nor the explorer whose work can with any 
accuracy be said to have laid the foundations of the colony. The 
explorer who above all others ought to be remembered as the 
founder of the colony was Marcel Treich-Lapléne, and those 
geographers and others in France who know the history of the 
colony are proposing that on the transfer of the capital to Abid- 
jean the town should be renamed Treichville. 

There are of course objections to changing the original name 
of a town in this way, but the special circumstances to be con= 
sidered provide a very good reason why in this particular case 
such objections should be overruled. English readers will 
perhaps find interest in a brief account of the work of the young 
Frenchman whose name, forgotten for many years after his 
death, it is now proposed to perpetuate in the name of the new 
capital. 

Forty years ago, during the feverish struggle between European 
nations to win spheres of irifluence in the ‘ dark continent,’ this 
young man frustrated our attempts to extend our protectorate 
westwards from the Gold Coast towards the establishments at 
Sierra Leone, and made the Ivory Coast secure for France. 
Certainly if these activities of ours had not been counteracted, as 
they were in fact in the very nick of time, the French Ivory 
Coast colony would never have come into existence. Who knows 

1 Pierre Mille in La Céte d'Ivoire, Exposition Universelle, 1900. 
Vor. CVI—No. 629 49 E 
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what then might have been the outcome of the French aspirations 
for dominion over North-West Africa ? 

The French had in very early days begun to exploit the 
Ivory Coast. Sailors from Dieppe fetched thence from as early 
as the fourteenth century the ivory for the ancient industry of 
ivory carving which still lingers in that seaport town, and_of 
which many fine specimens are to be seen in the old castle. 
During the seventeenth century commercial relations with the 
native kings had been established by Dieppe merchants all along 
this coast from Sierra Leone to Cape Coast Castle. They had 
competitors in the English, Dutch and Portuguese, and in course 
of time certain sections of the coast began to be recognised as 
falling within the influence of one or other of these nations. We 
can claim to have had an interest in the Gold Coast from 1667, 
and in Sierra Leone from 1787. It was not, however, until 1842 
that Bouet-Willaumez established the protectorate of France over 
the coastal stations of Assinie, Bassam, Lahou, Fresca and Biribi, 
towns situate along the seacoast of what is now the Ivory Coast 
colony. Important stations were then established on the coast 
by French merchants—Regis, of Marseilles, and later Verdier, of 
La Rochelle. The latter settled at Grand Bassam in 1867, and 
his vessels plied from port to port from Liberia to Cape Coast 
Castle. 

For long, however, there was no thought of penetrating into 
the mysterious interior, and after the Franco-German War the 
French Government for some years lost all interest even in the 
coast. But, as Sir Harry Johnstone says, ‘ In 1880 a new interest 
was shown in West Africa, part of the growing feeling encouraged 
by Gambetta and Jules Ferry that France might seek compensa- 
tion for her disasters on the Rhine by the creation of a great 
colonial empire in Africa.’ There now began a series of explora- 
tions by the French into the Sahara from the Senegal towards the 
Niger, with the idea of uniting the French possessions in Algeria 
across the Sahara with Dahomey and the Ivory Coast in the 
south. Then began the race for capturing the ‘hinterland’ of 
the Guinea Coast, in which Britain, France, and Germany were 
the competitors. 

The competition between Britain and France came to a head 
after 1883, when a Franco-English Commission failed to agree to a 
delimitation of the frontier east of Assinie, the settlement of 
which depended on agreement as to the exact extent of the rule 
of King Amatifou, who had accepted French friendship and 
protection forty years earlier. After the Berlin Conference of 
1884-5, which settled certain spheres of influence, the French, 
hurrying to realise their dream of a vast colonial empire, were 


® The Opening up of Africa, p. 209. 
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more active in exploration than ourselves. The resistance we 
opposed to what we considered their encroachments on territory 
claimed by us was too long deferred, and the French, working 
steadily south and south-east from Senegambia and the Upper 
Niger, interposed themselves between our protectorate of Sierra 
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Leone and the Niger and blocked us out of any extension of 
territory there. They pushed with feverish activity into the 
country north of the Gold Coast, and by a series of diplomatic 
conventions gradually acquired such control in these regions as 
to prevent any further expansion on our part. A Convention of 
1892 circumscribed Liberia to the north, the Convention of 
January 25, 1895, closed Sierra Leone, united French Guinea and 
the Ivory Coast to the Sudan and to Senegal, and the treaty of 
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June 1898 joined up the Ivory Coast and Dahomey behind the 
Gold Coast, extending Dahomey to the Niger and from the Niger 
to the Chad. These were the principal stages of the growth of 
French supremacy in West Africa. 

It is the earlier part of this story—the part that concerns the 
fate of the Ivory Coast—that we desire to elaborate. After 1883 
our attempts to extend British influence westward from Appol- 
lonia were watched with jealous eyes by the French. It was at 
this time that Treich-Lapléne accepted the post of representative 
of the Maison Verdier at Assinie and Grand Bassam. After two 
years of successful work in the settlement he was appointed 
deputy-resident of France at the Ivory Coast. His superior 
qualities of character soon gained for him an ascendency over the 
native mind, and he won the respect and esteem of the neighbour- 
ing chiefs, especially of old King Amatifou. On the death of 
Amatifou in 1886, however, the English sought to secure the 
friendship of his successor Akasamadou, and to force him to a 
decision we closed the route between Assinie and Coomassie. 
The peoples of the interior, Abron and Bondoukou, were thus cut 
off from the French ports, and had either to enter into commercial 
relations with the British through Cape Coast Castle or to do 
without the European goods they desired. If this had brought 
the chiefs of Abron and Bondoukou to ally themselves with us, 
the expansion of the French colony northwards would have been 
doomed. Treich-Lapléne wrote in haste to the French governor 
of the Senegal, and to M. Verdier at La Rochelle, to urge the 
dispatch of an expedition at once to counter the English manceuvre. 
In April 1887 the governor authorised the proposed expedition. 
‘ There is no time to lose,’ he wrote to M. Verdier ; ‘ I desire you, 
as it is so urgent, to send Treich-Lapléne on a mission to the 
Kings of Abron and Bondoukou ; he will be authorised to pass 
treaties of alliance.’ 

Without waiting for the rainy season to close, Treich-Lapléne 
set out on May 2, 1887. I must pass over the troubles and 
difficulties with which he had to contend. He was exploring a 
region of dense forest in the least known part of the West African 
littoral. Natives living more than 30 miles from the coast had 
never seen a white man. He found, however, evidence that the 
nearness of the English conquerors of Coomassie was everywhere 
feared. At Bettié he succeeded in persuading the king, Benie 
Quamie, to accept the protection of France, following the example 
of his late friend King Amatifou; the treaty of May 13, 1887, 
settled the supremacy of France over the river Comoe or Akba, 
and opened the route to Kong in the far north. The explorer 
passed on and secured a similar treaty with Amoacou, King of 
Indénié (June 25, 1887), but only after a prolonged palaver, for 
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the influence of a party of natives, subjects of the Gold Coast, 
travelling in the district, had to be overcome. This treaty was 
also signed by the chiefs of Yakassé, Bondi, and Attacrou. 
Treich-Lapléne now learnt that an English mission from the 
Gold Coast was following a route parallel to his, and, being by 
this time too ill to move other than slowly himself, he sent such a 
message to Adjimin, King of Bondoukou, as succeeded in securing 
his friendship and a promise that he would not treat with any 
other European Power. Treaties with Alangoua, Cottocrou, and 
Yakassé were concluded on the return journey, and these brought 
the left bank of the Akba decisively within French control, as the 
treaty of Bettié had determined their control over the right 
bank. 

Our attempt to spread westward and cut off the French was 
thus frustrated, while the supremacy of French interests in the 
Ivory Coast was secured. That Treich-Lapléne knew the true 
value of his work is evident from his report to M. Verdier: ‘ The 
road to Kong is now secure, and France will possess in the near 
future, apart from a few patches, the whole of North-West 
Africa.’ 

Where during this critical period was Binger? He had not 
yet set foot in the Ivory Coast. He had set out in the spring of 
this year (1887) to cross from Senegal to the Niger bend, intending 
then to turn south to reach the Gulf of Guinea. While he was 
endeavouring to carry out this project the English, as we have 
seen, were working to get the native kings of the regions to the 
south to accept the Union Jack. Binger knew of this, for one of 
the reasons he gives for not beginning his exploration from the 
south was that ‘it was impossible to reach Assinie or Grand 
Bassam except by English ships, and it was inconvenient to call 
attention in this way to my project of penetration towards a 
region so long coveted by England.’ He had other reasons for 
not undertaking the journey that Treich-Lapléne so successfully 
accomplished: explorations towards the interior starting from 
the Gulf of Guinea had always failed ; too little was known of 
the available routes; it was difficult to recruit an escort of 
reliable men ; and, as it was impossible to make use of animals 
as carriers, he would be obliged to trust to ‘ blacks,’ who, if they 
mutinied, would compel him to turn back. 

Having on these grounds decided against attempting the 
journey from the south, Binger lost the opportunity of becoming 
the first explorer of the Ivory Coast, losing at the same time the 
chance of securing the very treaties on which the integrity of the 
colony depended. The credit of that achievement, the credit of 
having seen the necessity for instant action and of accomplishing 

> Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, i, 3. 
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the urgent task of forestalling the English, belongs to Treich- 
Lapléne alone. Even if the story stopped here it would be 
sufficient to show that the first explorer of the colony was Treich- 
Lapléne, and not Binger ; but there is much more to be said. 
Binger, having set out from Senegal, reached Bammako, on 
the Niger, in June 1887; he was not heard of again till May of 
the following year, when he was reported killed. The patriotic 
M. Verdier, who had met Captain Binger in Paris, had promised 
him that in October 1888, when Binger hoped to have reached 
Kong, in the north of what is now the Ivory Coast colony, 
he, Verdier, would send him help for his journey southward. 
M. Verdier’s intention was that Treich-Lapléne, with a convoy of 
provisions, should take the very route that Binger had shrunk 
from taking, and should do this to make easier the explorer’s 
descent to the coast. When, therefore, later on the news of 
Binger’s death was contradicted, Treich-Lapléne set out, in 
September 1888, with the promised provisions en route for Kong, 
armed with authority to sign treaties of alliance with native kings 
on his way. At Bondoukou, but only after a prolonged delay in 
that most unhealthy country, during which the young explorer 
contracted fever of which he nearly died, he secured a definite 
treaty of alliance with Adjimin, King of Abron and Bondoukou 
(November 13, 1888). Adjimin’s delays were due to his fear of 
reprisals from the English, whose activities in Ashanti from 1873 
were well known to him. The treaty promised French protection 
to Adjimin and guaranteed free trading facilities between the 
peoples of Assinie, Bassam, Indénié and Bettié, and the subjects 
of Abron and Bondoukou. This was the final blow to English 
hopes of expansion towards the west. Our Captain Lethbridge, 
who had been sent forward with a view of counteracting the 
French efforts, arrived at Bondoukou just a week too late. 
Treich-Lapléne, though worn out with fever, had already hurried 
on to Kong. At Kawaré he met the principal chiefs of the Kong 
district, and with them drew up the heads of a treaty which he 
succeeded in persuading them to sign on December 24, 1888. He 
was now sure of Kong, and he had the good news brought to him 
that Binger had reached Bondoukou. Treich-Lapléne went on 
to Kong as arranged, arriving there on December 25, 1888. King 
Karamokho Oulé met him, accepted the tricolour, and promised 
to sign the treaty of alliance. Treich-Lapléne, however, asked 
that the ceremony of signing might be left till the arrival of 
Binger. The latter reached Kong on January 5, 1889, and found 
the French flag hoisted in the great square. The treaty prepared 
by Treich-Lapléne was signed by Binger and Karamokho Oulé, 
Treich-Lapléne signing as a witness. Colonel Monteil, himself 
famous as an explorer, speaking at the unveiling of a statue 
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erected to Treich-Lapléne in his native town of Ussel in 18096, 
describes this incident : 

Le 26 Decembre, 1888, l’explorateur (Treich-Lapléne) parvint 4 Kong, 
ov il fut bien accueilli par toute la population, grace 4 sa nature d’élite, qui 
attirait de suite toutes les sympathies. [II eut la grande joie d’établir les 
traités proposés par la France, et cependant, toujours modeste, il laissa les 
honneurs de la signature a M. Binger, qui venait lui-méme d’atteindre Kong. 


The credit, therefore, of having negotiated the principal 
treaties which secured the colony to France belongs to Treich- 
Lapléne. When Binger and he commenced their journey south- 
ward the former fell so ill that he had to be carried in a hammock, 
He himself describes in his book quoted above how everything 
fell on Treich-Lapléne, who, in addition to lavishing on the elder 
explorer almost maternal cares, kept watch over every detail of 
the march, and took sole responsibility for the expedition. Yet 
the two treaties with the Kings of Djimini and Anno made on the 
journey south were signed by Binger, with Treich-Lapléne as a 
witness. 

The two explorers arrived at Grand Bassam on March 20, 
1889. Binger had performed a magnificent feat : he had travelled 
from Senegal to the Niger, had explored Mossi and visited Salaga 
and Kintampo (now part of the Gold Coast), having spent two 
years on the journey, a remarkable exploration deserving every 
honour and credit. It was clearly, however, not the Ivory Coast 
colony that had been the scene of his labours. 

The trials of the long journey over, Binger’s illness left him 
comme par enchantement, but Treich-Lapléne was put to bed at 
once in a high bilious fever. For ten days his life was despaired 
of, but he recovered sufficiently to return to France. He sent an 
account of his journeys to the Société de Géographie de Paris, 
was made chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and appointed 
resident-general of France and administrator of the Ivory Coast. 
Hearing of a revolt of a coastal tribe, he felt it his duty to return 
at once to Grand Bassam, though his health was not fully restored. 
He put down the revolt and set about the difficult task of organising 
the new colony, but these new fatigues were too much for him. 
A recurrence of fever soon laid him low, and he died in a few 
months. At his funeral Dr. Péan, speaking of the young explorer, 
said : 

Nous ne pronongerons jamais son nom sans y ajouter respectueusement 
le titre de fondateur des établissements de la Céte d’Or. Treich-Lapléne, 
aprés s’étre donné tant de mal, avait atteint le but de sa vie. Une colonie 
était fondée de toutes piéces par ses efforts d’énergie. 


Certain it is that at the Franco-British Convention of 1891, 
which first settled the boundary between the Gold Coast and the 
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Ivory Coast, it was the treaties concluded by Treich-Lapléne 
which were the decisive factors in that settlement. Rouard de 
Card says: ‘Briefly the arrangement of 1891 assured to us 
Bettié, Indénié, Bondoukou, Djimini, with which countries 
treaties of protectorate had been concluded by Treich-Lapléne.’ 4 
No better testimony is required ; those countries form the main 
‘body of the colony. Furthermore, an examination of the map 
shows how the boundary line between the Ivory Coast and the 
Gold Coast curves inwards towards the French colony, marking 
the pressure westward exerted by the English so feared by Treich- 
Lapléne, and by him alone arrested. Well might Louis de 
Nussac write of him : 


Cette célébrité . . -. qui, & vingt-neuf ans, avait créé la colonie de la 
Céte d’Ivoire, retrouvé Binger &4 Kong, donné de vastes protectorats & la 
France, avant de mourir héroiquement sur le théAtre de son ceuvre.* 


But a benefactor dead is soon forgotten. Two years after 
Treich-Lapléne’s death Captain Binger was sent on a mission of 
exploration through the colony. He followed Treich-Lapléne’s 
route, visited Bondoukou and Kong, taking advantage of the 
friendly relations established by his predecessor, but in the 
account of the journey (M. Monnier, France Noire, 1894) there is 
no mention of Treich-Lapléne. It is perhaps, therefore, not 
surprising that when the capital of the Ivory Coast was named 
Bingerville, ‘in honour of the first explorer of the colony,’ no one 
seems to have protested. The present writer exposed the facts 
in a little work published in 1913 (La Fondation de la Colonie 
Frangaise de la Cote d'Ivoire), and later the Souvenir Colonial 
Frangais, a society whose efforts are directed to preserve from 
oblivion the names of all Frenchmen who have helped to build 
up the French colonial empire, caused to be erected at Grand 
Bassam a monument to the memory of Treich-Lapléne, the 
inscription on which reads :-— 


SOUVENIR COLONIAL FRAN¢AIS 
A 
MarceEt TREICH-LAPLENE 
1860-1890 
Premier explorateur de l’Indénié, 1887 
de l’Abron et de Bondoukou, 1888 
Résident de France 4 Grand Bassam, 1889 
Fondateur de la Colonie de la Céte d’Ivoire. 


The statement that Binger was the first explorer of the 
colony—which, it must be said, Binger himself accepted in the 
respect that he never took the trouble to contradict it—cannot 


* Les Territoires Africains, 1901, p. 58. 
5 Le Limouzi, August 1897. 
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any longer be allowed currency. But since to the former capital 
of the Ivory Coast colony the name Bingerville was given on an 
assumption now shown to be erroneous, justice will not be fully 
satisfied, while Bingerville remains on the map, unless the new 
capital, Abidjean, is renamed Treichville. That would be a 
reparation which, though it involved the breaking of a modern 
rule of geographical nomenclature, would certainly not be too 
generous a recognition of the capital réle played by Treich- 
Lapléne in the foundation of the colony. 
FRED BULLOCK. 
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HUXLEY’S PROBLEM OF JUSTICE 





WHEN Huxley was in the first flush of his splendid powers, but 
in a moment of poignant bitterness at the loss of a dearly-loved 
child, he was still able to affirm without hesitation that the scheme 
of things was entirely just. In a letter to Kingsley he set out his 
view with uncompromising precision : 





The Divine Government is wholly just. The more I know intimately 
of the lives of other men (to say nothing of my own) the more obvious it is 
to me that the wicked does not flourish nor is the righteous punished. 
But for this to be clear we must bear in mind what almost all forget, that 
the rewards of life are contingent upon obedience to the whole law— 
physical as well as moral—and that moral obedience will not atone for 
physical sin, or vice versd. 

The ledger of the Almighty is strictly kept, and every one of us has the 
balance of his operations paid over to him at the end of every minute of 
his existence. Life cannot exist without a certain conformity to the 
surrounding universe—that conformity involves a certain amount of 
happiness in excess of pain. In short, as we live we are paid for living. 

The absolute justice of the scheme of things is as clear to me as any 
scientific fact. The gravitation of sin to sorrow is as certain as that of the 
earth to the sun, and more so—for experimental proof of the fact is within 


reach of us all—nay, is before us all in our own lives, if we had but the eyes 
to see it. 





Thirty years later Huxley had revised, indeed almost reversed, 
his opinion. He was now a famous and successful man, a great 
fighter mellowed by time into an honoured spectator of the 
tourney in which he had borne himself so well. But the faith in 
swift automatic justice had gone; the belief that victory is to 
the virtuous had vanished. 





If there is a generalisation from the facts of human life which has the 
assent of thoughtful men in every age and country, it is that the violater 
of ethical rules constantly escapes the punishment which he deserves ; 
that the wicked flourishes like a green bay tree, while the righteous begs 
his bread ; that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children ; that 
in the realm of nature, ignorance is punished just as surely as wilful wrong ; 
and that thousands of innocent beings suffer for the crime, or the un- 
intentional trespass of one. What is a more common motive of ancient 
tragedy than the unfathomable injustice of the nature of things ? Brought 
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before the tribunal of ethics, the cosmos might well seem to stand con- 
demned. 


Which was correct—the bereaved father’s stern affirmation 
of justice, or the serene grandfather’s tardy admission of 
injustice ? 

Momentous issues hang on the reply. If the world is a 
rational world, then it must also be a just world ; for reason and 
justice are ultimately the same thing. But if we live in an 
- unjust world, then the cosmos in fact stands condemned, not 
merely as being unjust, but as being inherently irrational. Reli- 
gion might survive the admission. But philosophy would perish 
and science wither at the root. 

But if it is a just world, has all that great company of witnesses 
been deceived who protest its injustice? From Job to Hardy 
not a day has passed but some stricken soul has cried aloud to 
Heaven against oppression or blind fate ; the very proverb Fiat 
justitia ruat celum is a tacit admission that the world is unjust 
through and through. The heavens should fall when injustice, 
not justice, is done, 

At times, indeed, this sense of wrong has gone so deep that 
men have ascribed it to some actual defect in the very scheme of 
things : 

Why is all around us here, 


As if some lesser god had made the world, 
But had not power to shape it as he would ? 


So Tennyson ; or in Colvin’s swifter phrase : 
God’s finger slipped. 


Yet the philosophers continue to assure us that the scales are 
fairly held, and the moral law supreme. Which shall we believe, 
those who think the world is just, or those who know from 


experience that it is unjust ? 


Even if we hold that the world is in the main a just world, it 
must at once be admitted that Huxley’s earlier affirmation will 
not do as it stands. If ‘ every one has the balance of his opera- 
tions paid over to him at the end of every minute,’ then it is 
impossible to account for the existence of so much as a grain or 
scruple of injustice at any moment since the world began. Now 
the general scheme of things may be wholly or mainly just, but 
the man who can swear he has neither suffered nor committed an 
injustice, and never seen or heard of actual cases of injustice, had 
better betake himself to a hermitage or a lunatic asylum—he is 
not fit to look after himself in this rough world. 
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The problem is clearly too complex for so simple and summary 
a solution. Neither Nature nor society necessarily profits or 
punishes us instantaneously according to our acts. It is true 
that if I get in the way of a flash of lightning or an express train 
the result is practically instantaneous. But if I plant a field of 
wheat I cannot instantly stay my hunger; and whether the 
labourer works by time or piece, he has to do the job before he 
draws his wages. The time-lag is part of the process of things, 
and neither cosmic nor human justice is exempt from it. 

It is from this temporal setting that our first difficulties in 
regard to justice arise. But consider the possible alternatives. 

If reward and retribution were instant and inevitable, there 
would manifestly be both less virtue and less vice in the world. 
There is no particular wisdom or virtue in an investment that pro- 
duces an immediate dividend ; even the foolish and unrighteous 
would do the same. Nor would it be worth while to transgress 
if punishment followed instantly upon the crime. If an invisible 
policeman of Nature automatically imprisoned a man the moment 
he forged a cheque, and hanged him in the very instant he slew 
his enemy, there would be very little forgery and murder. 

Contrary to Huxley’s earlier affirmation, justice is almost 
always slow and by no means always sure ; and it is because this 
is so that the wicked often flourish and the righteous are cast 
down. The time-lag between act and retribution gives the 
former their profit and the latter their loss. Justice, in fact, 
works on a deferred-payment system ; and in some cases, as the 
author of the second commandment observed, the account 
remains open till the third and fourth generation. 

But if the time-lag was much longer, so that nobody was 
personally punished, and ail the sins of all the fathers were visited 
on all the great-grandchildren, it would certainly be a much more 
wicked world than it is. If the punishment for murder were 
always postponed to remote posterity, we should not indeed all 
turn murderers, but there can be little doubt that murder would 
increase. There would be enough cases in which the removal of 
an enemy, or even a powerful competitor, would seem sufficiently 
important to justify the most drastic methods when there was no 
risk of personal punishment. The very existence of laws against 
murder and theft proves that some of us are likely to commit 
murder and theft, and if the tariff were removed there would 
naturally be more trade. 

1 We sometimes use the phrase Sub specie eternitatis. But our ordinary 
time-reckonings are really very short. Business men, being concerned with 
immediate profit, seldom look more than a few years ahead. The founder of a 
family may look two generations ahead; hardly more. A statesman may lay 


down the lines of policy for a century ; hardly longer. No practical man thinks 
in terms of a thousand years hence. 
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But this postponement of reward and punishment through 


the time-lag in cosmic and human affairs at once involves vicarious 
sacrifice, which is quite impossible to reconcile with strict justice 
to the individual. 

Further, there are many cases in which punishment is not 
merely postponed, but avoided altogether. The proverb that 
murder will out is simply not true. There are probably more 
murders undiscovered than discovered; it is said that almost 
every doctor knows at least one case where suspicion of foul play 
is so strong as to be practically certainty. More thefts are 
unpunished than punished. 

There is such a thing, of course, as repentance and remorse. 
But repentance does not always mean restitution *; and remorse 
is extraordinarily capricious in its action. We can argue if you 
please that the murderer makes his own hell in which to live, 
but he sometimes finds it quite a tolerable residence.* Even if 
the argument were sound, remorse cannot restore the victim 
to life. 

These cases are crucial and decisive, and neither criticism nor 
casuistry can explain them away. Vicarious punishment exists, 
the guilty often escape, and the past cannot be undone. For 
three separate reasons, therefore, strict justice does not exist for 
the individual. 


The question remains whether this injustice is something 
inherent in the heart of things, or a mere accompaniment— 
inevitable perhaps, but incidental—of the social organism. 
Allowing for the time-lag, does justice exist for society ? 


If cause and effect are universal, the equation must operate 
in the moral as well as the physical sphere. To every moral 
action there will be an equal moral reaction, and the time-lag of 
justice will be simply the time taken by any efficient cause to 
produce its natural effect. 

For that reason men who are compelled by indisputable 
evidence to admit that injustice exists have been equally con- 


® Rousseau admits in his Confessions that he once brought a false accusation 
against a virtuous cook and (if we can believe him) regretted it ever after. But 
he seems to have done nothing to restore her character when he had the oppor- 
tunity—an inconsistency similar to abandoning his own children to the Foundling 
Hospital while he wrote books advising parents on the upbringing of their 
children. 

8 Smith, of the ‘ Brides in the Bath ’ case, remarked of the wives he murdered, 
‘ When they are dead they are dead.’ Not muchremorsehere. Barrére, whom 
Macaulay pilloried as the vilest and most wicked of mankind, lived to a ripe old 
age, and confessed no regrets ; nor did any other of his colleagues who survived 
the Reign of Terror. 
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vinced that somehow and somewhere justice is done in the end, 
and that sooner or later the equations 

Sin = Suffering 

Crime = Punishment 

Error = Retribution 


will be found to agree. The logic of the position is sound. But 
since it is impossible to maintain that injustice to the individual 
is always rectified in this life, a new world has been called into 
being to redress the balance of the old. Heaven and hell and 
reincarnation are the theological solutions of the time-lag. 

These things may or may not exist. But the fact that the 
pale ghost of Homer and Virgil was transformed into the penitent 
or perfect soul of Christian doctrine indicates the increasing 
importance attached to the individual at the expense of the 
group. In primitive societies the group as a whole is responsible 
for the acts of all its members, and the problem of justice is 
seldom acutely felt. In more advanced communities every cask 
is expected to stand on its own bottom, and the individual is 
responsible to society for himself. 

Unfortunately practice has never caught up with theory, for 
the simple reason that when men live in a society their acts are 
bound to affect each other, and therefore the true unit is not the 
individual, but the group. Those who dislike the conditions must 
turn their backs on society and live alone. From Nature they 
will get strict justice and no mercy ; and, since the division of sex 
makes some kind of partnership compulsory, the end of that 

. experiment is extinction. 

The distinction between natural and social law can be easily 
stated. 

Nature knows no sanctity of person, contract, or property ; 
on the contrary, in a state of Nature it is the victim of murder, 
theft, or deception that is punished and the victor that is re- 
warded. Natural law recognises force, but physical force is 
certainly not decisive in the struggle for life—the battle is not to 
the strong. Intelligence and craft hold the field, but these must 
be applied practically ad rem to the actual problem in hand of 
living, or*there may be ‘ neither bread to the wise nor yet riches 
to men of understanding.’ Mental ability, in fact, wins the race, 
so long as it is effectively directed to meet the situation that faces 
the individual at the moment. Nature rewards foresight with 
success, and penalises thriftlessness and stupidity with failure. 
In this there is nothing unjust ; indeed, it would be difficult to 
construct a rational universe which reversed the process and 

rewarded weakness and dulness at the expense of intellect. 
Force, then—albeit mental, and not physical force—is 
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ultimately decisive in natural law, as the supremacy of man over 
the beasts of the field attests. There is no room in such a system 
for pity or compassion or the gentler virtues, but we can hardly 
say that a method which rewards intelligence and efficiency is 
itself inequitable. We may regard it, if we choose, as non-moral. 
But would a system that gave the prize to slowness and stupidity 
necessarily be more moral? Would it not simply produce an 
impossible world ? 

But no society ever has been or could be constructed or 
carried on along these lines ; and since men have always lived in a 
family, and therefore in a society, large modifications and suspen- 
sions of crude natural law have perforce been introduced. The 
essence of society is the common interest of the group; so far from 
preying on each other or deceiving each other, they must protect 
each other, speak the truth to each other, and limit individual 
competition among themselves in order to ensure corporate com- 
petitive action when necessary—generally against another group. 

These assumptions are not, as we all know, entirely justified— 
no society has ever been entirely honest or truthful ; if it were, it 
might conquer the world—but they are sufficiently observed to 
make society possible. In practice, however, they involve two 
additional conventions. In the first place, an artificial equality 
within the group must replace in part the natural inequality 
among its members. In the second, the group itself must become 
the unit, and the individual be subordinate. 

1. Equality is not a fact of human nature ; and the inequalities 
of equipment are exaggerated by our pursuit of different ends. 
But the difference of ability between one individual and another 
is on the whole relatively small. Certain limited equalities are 
therefore recognised as rights in society (which are oddly called 
natural, although they are in fact artificial). 

The first of these is the equal right of every man within the 
group to live as long as he can; which clearly involves as a 
corollary that he must not deprive another man of life. 

The second is the right to own property. But this is obviously 
a more complicated matter, since, unlike the right to live, which 
can only be defined in one way, the right to property can be 
defined in two different and in practice contradictory ways—the 
equal right of every member to possess as much property as he 
can within the local rules sanctioned by the group, and the equal 
right of every member to possess the same amount of property. 
As between these two equalities, practically every society which 
recognises property has adopted the former and less equalitarian 
view. 

« Respect for property in normal society depends immediately on the physical 
force of policeman or soldier. But ultimately it depends on general public 











2. There remains the convention that the group replaces 
individual members as the effective unit. This condition, which 
involves sacrifice but increases strength, is the essential mark and 
indispensable internal discipline which distinguishes any form of 
social organisation—whether family, tribe, State, Church, army, 
ship’s company, or trade union—from a mere anarchic collocation 
of individuals. 


The apparent exceptions and necessary limitations of this 
doctrine need not at the moment detain us. It is true, of course, 
that all progress and all liberty originate, and must reside, in the 
individual. The control of the individual by the group can, 
indeed, be defended on the pragmatic ground that society contri- 
butes more to the well-being of the average individual than the 
average individual contributes to the well-being of society ; but 
its real defence rests, as we shall see, on the conditions inherent 
in any partnership. Here, however, in this invisible mortar 
which binds the bricks together is the true source of injustice to 
the individual. 

Let us reduce society to its simplest possible elements—an 
equal partnership of two, in which A. and B. each agree to do 
half the work and draw half the profit of a joint enterprise. The 
agreement may work out well enough in practice, but its precise 
performance is almost impossible. 

Since no two human beings are exactly alike in health, intel- 
ligence, strength and character, it is not to be supposed that in 
any such partnership each partner will put in an exactly equal 
amount of work. Yet each partner will draw out an equal 
amount of profit. The partnership will yield the joint product 
of its two members’ work, but one will get less, the other more 
than he deserves. 

Clearly injustice lurks here. But is the thing itself unjust ? 
I think not. For: 


(a) The partnership was a voluntary association in the first 
instance, and A. should have realised that B. would not 
quite pull his weight before he agreed to equal terms. 

(6) The partnership has in fact produced the plus results of 
the joint work put into it, less the minus deduction of any 
friction between the partners—friction which may range 
all the way from an occasional amicable difference of 
opinion to violent hostility and dissolution of the associa- 
tion. 

(c) The partnership replaces the individuals as the true unit, 
opinion, and that opinion holds quite definitely that the institution of private 
property is right, and that every full member of the group has an equal right to 
acquire it. The opinion that the distribution of property is right is held with 
considerably less conviction. 
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and the individuals are henceforth only subordinate. 
Justice is therefore done to the unit as a whole; if the 
individuals have reason to complain, the complaint lies 
in fact against the original terms of association. 


When a partnership consists of three, four, or more members, 
the position is more complicated in form, but not in essentials. 
The partnership remains the true unit, which supersedes the 
individuals, and it still produces precisely the net results of the 
work, plus and minus, of all its members.® 

The same is true, with one apparent exception, of any society 
of any size; and even of the whole of human society considered 
as aunit. Some individuals will do more and get less than they 
deserve, some will do less and get more ; but the unit as a whole 
will get exactly what it earns. Society is like chess—it is the 


game, not the piece, that counts. 

The one apparent exception lies in the voluntariness of the 
association. The individual is born into a social group without 
being asked, he lives in it all his life with more or less profit to 
himself and the community, and in the end he is carried out feet 
first by the survivors. It is difficult to contend that these are 
convincing marks of voluntary partnership. 

But if it were not for this exception men would never get born 
at all; and in fact men can, and constantly do, leave the social 
group in which they were born for other groups. The son of the 
doctor becomes a parson or a soldier ; the countryman settles in 
town or goes to sea. Within these minor limits, then, choice 


is free. 
But choice will easily stretch much further. A man can 


change his nationality for another, and if the urge to solitude or 
adventure is strong enough he can, at a pinch, turn his back on 
the group and become a hermit. It is true that not one man in a 
million does so. But that is because not one man in a million 
thinks it worth while ; the fact remains that, if he cares to pay 
the price, he can break the partnership with society. 

We must therefore regard society as being ultimately a 
voluntary partnership in which the individual tacitly accepts the 
authority of the group, and the same rule will hold good for the 


whole as for the smaller partnerships. The true unit is the group, 


5 Any apparent injustice here seems consequently reducible to the fact that 
we have insufficient knowledge when entering into arrangements to foresee the 
results. A saint is just as likely to get killed in a railway smash as a sinner ; 
but in this case both saint and sinner suffer for faults not their own in their 
temporary partnership with a railway company. This is clearly unjust. But 
unless humanity were gifted with foresight to know at exactly what moment of 
space-time a highly improbable event would occur, there seems no means of 
avoiding it. 

Voit. CVI—No. 629 ¥ 
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not the individual ; and however much we may regret the fact 
and strive to alter it, human actions affect other beings, the 
shadow of the time-lag is over us all, and complete justice is 
only done to the group as a whole and not to the individuals 
within it. 


But is complete justice done to the group? Every oppressed 
nation, every dispossessed class, every servile caste denies it, and, 
given its brief moment of triumph and power, does its best to 
prove its denial by tyranny over others. The problem is by no 
means easy, but when its elements are examined I think there 
can be only one answer. 

If we take the group as it stands at any one moment, the 
answer to the question is admittedly No; the process of living is 
always going on, and although justice follows hard at its heels, 
it seldom runs neck and neck—the time-lag still exists. The 
problem has, however, been wrongly stated ; for the group is not 
simply the sum of its visible members at any one moment of time. 

It is hardly necessary to argue this at length; the collective 
as distinct from the organic theory of society was finally exploded 
by Burke, according to whose comprehensive definition the social 
organism consists of the dead and the unborn as well as the living. 
Individual accounts in the ledger are opened and closed with 
debit or credit balances, but the general profit and loss account 
of the society is carried forward indefinitely from generation to 
generation while that particular limited company lasts. At no 
one moment is complete justice done, for the action of life does 
not stand still; but the past is always pressing on the future for 
settlement, and the current trial balances are on the whole not 
unreasonably inaccurate. 

The problem of justice is therefore reduced from a cosmic to a 
local issue affecting the individual and the group. But even on 
Burke’s definition of society as consisting of the whole living 
organism, past, present, and future, I doubt if we can be quite 
satisfied that the equation of justice is exact to the last tittle 
when the final settlement is made, and some particular under- 
taking comes to an end. Races, after all, die out, like the Tas- 
manians ; institutions collapse, like Continental empires, or are 
superseded, like the monasteries under Henry VIII. There is no 
such niceness of sepulture here as to convince us that the last page 
of the account was so scrupulously kept as to ensure precise 
justice being done. 

But this consideration turns out to be a defect in Burke’s theory 
rather than a defect of justice. Burke was an emotional rather 


than an exact thinker, and in at least one respect his social 
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philosophy was incomplete or inaccurate.* His general conclusion 
that society is a single organism holds good, but he is more con- 
cerned with its actual than its potential performance. This is a 
serious and, from our point of view, a vital omission. 

I submit that we have to take the whole record into account 
before we can say whether justice has been done; and that the 
whole record includes the failures and lost opportunities of any 
organisation as well as its successes. In life, unlike literature and 
the arts, judgment is of the whole, not merely the best. We 
assess Shakespeare by Macbeth, not Titus Andronicus, but we 
include the prisons as well as the palaces in any survey of the 
State. 

But this is not all. The things that men omit to do have to 
come into this invisible record as well as the things they do. 
Shortcomings affect the count as well as surplus. 

The equal partnership of A. and B. produced less than it 
should because B. did not pull his full weight. His defect may 
possibly be traced back to some preliminary handicap, some 
persistent ancestral weakness among the B, family which has not 
yet worked itself out, but all the same the partnership has to pay 
for it. And what is true of two is true of the whole—class, 
institution, group, or society—the unit is judged by the concealed 
minus as well as by the visible plus on the record. 

This principle evidently operates throughout society to make 
or destroy institutions. The reputation of a profession is usually 
a fairly accurate reflection of the conduct of its members, and 
those who fall short of the standard bring discredit on their 
group. The incompetent physician, the lazy parson, the rascally 
lawyer—all smirch the good name of their unit; and if the 
proportion of delinquents is too high, the unit itself may collapse. 

It is therefore quite impossible to maintain Mandeville’s posi- 
tion, that private vices are public benefits ; the very reverse is the 
case. It is true that this doctrine, which caused some scandal two 
centuries ago, was never very satisfactorily refuted. But in fact 
private vice simply wastes substance that might be put to better 
use, and corrupts those who supply as well as those who demand 
evil. 

But it is doubtful if the doctrine of Mandeville would ever 


® When social institutions have decayed from within there must be change 
if the society itself is to survive, and experience shows that these changes are 
likely to be violent or revolutionary. Burke was rightly impressed with the 
need for tradition and continuity, but his failure to recognise the occasional 
imperative urge for reform even at the cost of discontinuity is a weak point of 
his philosophy. Actually this urge arises when the inevitable injustice to indi- 
viduals within the group, instead of being merely incidental, becomes intolerable. 
At this point society is itself threatened with dissolution, because its members 
are more conscious of the disadvantages than the advantages of the partnership. 

‘ F2 
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have gained a hearing at all if men had realised more clearly the 
vast distinction between the actual and the potential position of 
society. Things are what they are, but the common deduction 
that they must be very much what they are is simply not true. 
In actual fact the position of any society at any moment falls far 
short of its potential position were its energies more capably or 
consistently directed ; and the difference is due to the sum of 
those negative shortcomings and private vices which are in truth 
public losses. 

There is, of course, no reason in the world against progress 
except the lack of will to progress; but most of us are inclined 
to laziness and acceptance of things as they are. And most of us 
tacitly accept things as they are as being inevitable, although the 
moment we examine the position we know that this conciusion is 
also laziness. 

This is quite clearly seen in individual cases. Every indis- 
cretion or mistake diminishes the potential achievement of the 
individual, and the penalty of excess or privation is probably the 
shortening of life. But nobody knows how great an achievement 
or how long a life that particular individual might have attained ; 
these things are lost and forgotten in the gulf between actual and 
potential. 

The position is precisely the same, but on a far larger scale, 
with a society, for not only do the individuals of which it is 
composed also fall short of their potential achievement, but they 
inflict these disabilities on each other and the group, which 
suffers as a whole through the collective shortcomings of all its 
members. Some incidental personal injustice may thereby be 
suffered by particular individuals, but ultimately the total defect 
is debited to the account of the society which tolerates it. 

The victim of wrong obviously suffers. The perpetrator may 
gain or lose. But in the long run it is the group or society as a 
whole, rather than any particular individual, that suffers. 

And it suffers, not merely because of the machinery of law 
which it has to keep in being, not merely because the consciousness 
that such things do happen affects the attitude of honest men 
towards honest neighbours—it is human to err, and the rest of 
us may be suspicious of the best of us 7—but because every wrong 
thus committed involves a real and definite loss which has to be 
paid for. The actual achievement of society falls far short of its 
potential achievement ; indeed, it is because we so seldom 
consider this factor of potential achievement that we forget the 
enormous price we pay for vice and error, evil and ignorance. 

7 Sometimes with good reason, for some of the worst acts in history have 


been done by some of the best men ; and done for the glory of God or for conscience’ 
sake. Dominic, Torquemada, and the Mathers are the classic examples. 
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It may be said that this factor of potential achievement as 
applied to society is unreal, because it does not actually exist. 
But that also is untrue. Natural energy surrounds us which 
could be turned to profitable use, but we do not take the trouble 
to obtain it or convert it to our purpose. And in many cases the 
energy is actually within us, and is not merely wasted, but applied 
to wrong uses which are harmful not only to the individual but 
to the group. In such cases a potential plus may be converted to 
an actual minus ; but the fact remains that the negative or minus 
is just as real a factor in determining the final position of a society 
as the positive or plus. The great deeds that might have been 
but are not done, the splendid discoveries that could have been 
but are not made, the kindly acts that could have been but are 
not performed—all these are deducted from the positive achieve- 
ment of the society on the invisible balance-sheet which constitutes 
the position of the group. 

The actual society is made up of the total performance of all 
its members ; and not one action, whether committed or omitted 
by its most obscure individual, is left out of the audit. It is 
therefore necessary to emphasise this continual loss of potential 
social achievement, which is so constantly forgotten, because it 
cannot be accurately measured and because it seems to leave no 
such tangible result as definite action. But it is always an 
important, and it may easily become a decisive, factor in competing 
against some rival society. The silent day on which the State is 
doomed passes unnoticed many a long year before it is publicly 
tried in the balance and found wanting. 

Could these invisible adjustments be made, and the whole 
record, positive and negative, of society be thrown open to 
inspection, we should see the balance swing true in the scale, and 
realise that justice will not be denied. Every penalty that the 
individual escapes must in the long run be paid by the community ; 
every achievement that the individua_ fails to encompass is lost 
to the community ; every injustice that it tolerates diminishes 
its credit ; and in the long run even injustice to the individual is 
therefore avenged—on the community which permitted it. 

The answer, then, to the conundrum which puzzled Huxley 
seems to be that Nature is austerely just, but that man himself is 
not. The cosmos dispenses rigid equity, and those who desire it 
can have it—if they choose to live alone. But since most men 
prefer to live in a society, the account is rendered to society as a 
whole, and not to the individual. Within that limited company 
there are preferred and deferred shareholders who may get more 
or less than they deserve. But the final reckoning is with the 
group, and this is scrupulously just. 

A. Wyatt TILBY. 
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HUMANISM AND TRAGEDY 


In the course of a brilliant attack on Romanticism in his book 
Rousseau and Romanticism the American humanist Professor 
Babbitt makes use on several occasions of the suggestion that 
man can live, from the ethical point of view, on three different 
planes or levels—the religious, the human, and the naturalistic. 
It is the aim of this study to show how fruitful this conception 
may be when applied to the problem of tragedy, and to put forward 
a suggestion, not made by Professor Babbitt but implicit in his 
doctrine, that tragedy, or rather the tragic outlook on life, is only 
possible on the human level. Before attempting to demonstrate 
this—and it is not so obvious as perhaps some people may 
imagine—a few explanatory remarks on the meaning of the word 
‘human ’ will be necessary in the sense in which it will be used in 
this essay. 

As a convinced dualist Professor Babbitt believes that the 
stability of human society and the fruits of human civilisation 
have always depended, and always will depend, on a certain 
control which men can exercise by means of the will over the 
natural animal instincts, and that the dignity and discipline of 
human life are the result of this control by the will—that voluntary 
control is, in fact, the supreme act of humanity. On this principle 
of control or discipline, which has been stated here somewhat 
‘ briefly, the three levels or planes of life depend, and according to 
whether the principle of control is placed above man on a religious 
basis, or within man on a humanistic basis, or is dropped alto- 
gether, and natural instinct put in its place, so men live on a 
religious, or human, or naturalistic plane. To illustrate what he 
means by the control Professor Babbitt refers to the Greeks with 
their doctrine of inner harmony, expressed in the phrase under dyar 
or the Roman ‘ decorum,’ both of which conceptions were ideals 
attainable by the action of the will, and which the ancients put 
before themselves in order to attain the proper living of life. 
These were ‘human’ ideals, because they required no super- 
human power to make them effective, and were attained simply 
by a recognition that men have something in them which, if not 
held in check, can be harmful to other men, a dualism of human 
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nature of the sort which Plato recognises in the Phedrus and which 
Aristotle also recognised in the Politics. Finally, on the religious 
plane of life man looks upward to a power beyond himself, and 
experiences within himself a feeling which was once known as 
‘ humilitas.’ The dualism is considerably more pronounced on 
the religious plane than on the human, and the evil of the flesh 
may be so much emphasised that the ascetic level is reached, but 
in both cases, human and religious, there is dualism. On the 
naturalistic plane however, on the contrary, man recognises no 
check whatsoever, but regards his native instincts as good, which 
road, says Professor Babbitt, is the road to ruin. But before 
passing on to the subject under discussion it may be well to 
notice that in the dualistic systems ‘ decorum ’ on the humanistic 
level corresponds to ‘ humility ’ on the religious level, from the 
subjective point of view. Is there, then, a Greek equivalent to 
the religious objective control found in the idea of God ? Actually 
there is, and it is found in the concept of Nemesis. The two 
planes are not, in fact, as different as they seem. The emphasis 
is merely placed differently on the religious level and on the 
human level, and it is probable that the finest type of human life 
is the religious ideal tempered by a touch of the human. 

Leaving the problem of the three planes at this point, and 
turning to the subject of tragedy, it will be admitted on all sides 
that during the history of mankind there have been ages which 
seem more apt to be treated tragically than others, some in which 
actually a tragic conception of life has flourished, and others also 
when it has seemed to be absent. The age of the Greek tragic 
writers, the age of Shakespeare, the age of Racine at once occur 
to the mind as tragic ages, while the last centuries of the Roman 
Empire, the Middle Ages generally, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries seem equally, as it were, non-tragic. Non-tragic, too, 
appear certain epochs such as the Italian Renaissance, which is 
nevertheless very near in time to the age of Shakespeare, and 
presumably in some respects was not unlike it, while at the same 
time we know that as regards the catastrophes which are usually 
associated with tragic periods the non-tragic periods which have 
been suggested above were by no means wanting. What is it, 
then, which renders the Italian Renaissance a non-tragic period 
compared with the age of Shakespeare, and the century of Marcus 
Aurelius—far from being peaceful if one recalls the wars of the 
Marcomanni—non-tragic when compared with that of Pericles ? 

To such a question many answers might be given and have 
been given, but the answer which includes them all, and which to 
that extent simplifies the problem, is that the ‘ tragic ’ ages were, 
above all, ages in which life was lived on a humanistic level ; and, 

1 ‘Most men are bad.’ 
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with a certain qualification which will be explained later, the non- 
tragic ages were ages in which life was lived either on an extremely 
religious level, or, what is still more true of our theory, on a 
naturalistic level. As an example of a humanistic age the age of 
Shakespeare and the age of Pericles are both appropriate; and 
as an example of a religious age the Middle Ages will be generally 
accepted. But the age of Marcus Aurelius, of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and of the eighteenth century ? Where do these come, and 
on to what plane are they to be placed? The solution to this 
problem lies in the relation between and the transition from one 
to the other of the humanistic and the naturalistic conception of 
life. In the widest sense of the word all the three epochs men- 
tioned can quite accurately be classified as naturalistic ages, and 
it is because they are naturalistic ages that, in spite of the efforts 
of their writers, they failed to supply tragedy and a tragic outlook 
on life. 

For closely bound up with the humanistic outlook on life is the 
inward conviction on the part of men, strongly felt if not expressed, 
of the dignity of man and his supremacy over the realm of 
Nature, the latter being regarded, either implicitly or explicitly, 
as something inferior in essence to himself. Implicitly this is 


true with the Greeks, to whom, although they were less subjective . 


than moderns in general, Nature was never an ‘end’ in itself. 
There are no pure descriptions of sunrises in Greek literature, and 
in painting—vase painting, for example—the sun is represented 
by Phaéthon driving his chariot. Similarly, in literature, some 
of the finest descriptions of Nature poetry ever written are to be 
found in the Prometheus Bound of Aischylus, but they are none 
the less a background to the human ‘ agony’ of the hero. It is 
the man who matters ; he alone can achieve the ideal, and, if need 
be, face the fortune of the world. This dualism runs through 
every tragic age, and is not less evident, if in a different mode, 
in the tragic drama of Shakespeare, and in Racine among the 
French. The moderns are aware of natural beauty—far more 
aware of it in the objective sense than were the Greeks ; but even 
to them, in so far as they can feel tragically, it is in man that 
they feel it, and not in Nature. 

It is, however, precisely through the medium of this dualism 
that tragedy can arise, because it somehow follows from the belief 
that man has a certain dignity, and even grandeur, that the sight 
of a man collapsing in evil circumstances is the most marvellous 
spectacle in the world, and the portrayal of it as early as Aristotle 
came to be designated as the highest form of poetry. It is because 
the dualism which invests man with this dignity is either lacking, 
or not emphasised, that the periods termed non-tragic above were 
non-tragic, and in the first case they were either naturalistic or, 
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as in the second, definitely well on the way to naturalism. 

Naturalism is, under one aspect, a negative plane of life in the 
sense that man has ceased to do something; it may take on 
various aspects, and the form of it may not be the same. What 
man has ceased to do is to differentiate between himself and 
Nature. What he has begun to do is to equate himself with 
Nature, or, conversely, Nature with him. In either case his 
opinion of himself has ‘ gone down,’ and, although the material 
conditions on which tragedy is based may not have changed, the 
tragic conception of life has become impossible. 

It has been pointed out in a recent work on the Epic that in 
the Homeric epic of the Jad the men who fight are in reality 
poor, little, under-sized weaklings, often in retreat from each 
other, and feeble in their slaughtering capacities as compared, 
shall we say, with a Viking or any northern warrior. But, in 
spite of this, there is no poem in the world so exhilarating to read 
as the Tale of Troy, and no poem in which human dignity is so 
high. And the reason of this is the human grandeur of the puny 
fighters, their belief in themselves alone, and, above all, their 
ethical sense of values, of what is right and what is wrong, of 
what is human and what inhuman. Achilles sulks like a child in 
his tent because of a quarrel about a slave-girl, but when he 
issues forth he issues forth like a god. Swift-footed he pursues 
Hector, who, for the moment cowed, flees before him. At last 
he has caught him. Then he goes too far ‘ beyond the mark,’ the 
inner ‘ mark’ of the Greeks. He drags his beaten foe round the 
walls of Troy, having told him he will do it even before he does it. 
But there is also a doom for him, and Hector knowsit. This isthe 
Greek humanity, or, better, the Homeric, and because of it there 
is a deep sense of tragedy in Homer. Men are noble creatures and 
they must behave as noble creatures. It is because they have 
standards of value, in which they firmly believe, that they are so 
noble, and. because they are ‘noble’ in this sense they are 
‘tragic ’ when they meet their ruin. 

Now let us consider Marcus Aurelius the Stoic and the age he 
lived in to see if it contains a similar grandeur. About his own 
personal nobility of character, of course, there can be no possible 
doubt. No one who has read the Meditations can fail to be moved 
by his greatness of soul, and the same is true of the writings of 
Epictetus and of Seneca, or of the Stoics in general. The words 
of Arria to Pztus in the famous epigram of Juvenal have often 
been quoted, Non dolet! Pate, and they are in themselves the 
quintessence of Stoicism, the Stoic sage living up to his réle. But 
they are not tragic, and the Stoics themselves are not tragic, and 
the reason lies in their doctrine, in their outlook on the world, 
and in their lack of an ethical dualism. For to the Stoic the 
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world is one, its origin and its end being in fire. Through it there 
runs a finer essence, a more subtle fire,? as it were, the logos of the 
Stoic doctrine, which each man possesses, and which in each man, 
as a principle of individuation, is called the Hegemonikon. Here 
indeed is a basis of dualism, but one which is not carried out to 
any conclusion by the Stoics. The stress is on the oneness of 
man with Nature, not on his superiority to Nature. ‘ Be like the 
world,’ says the Stoic, ‘the world does not cry out,’ and it is 
because they adopted this equation of man with the universe, in 
spite of the strength they showed in carrying it out, that thereby 
they divest man of dignity and there is no Stoic conception of 
tragedy. The identification of the world-fire in its finest form 
with man’s ‘ nous’ or reason is not enough to raise him above the 
world—he is still the same sort of thing. Thus the Stoics are 
‘rational’ naturalists, and their own personal dignity does not 
save them from a lowered status. An animal can die like a Stoic, 
like the famous wolf of De Vigny (a Neo-Stoic) in La Mort du Loup! 
Nothing perhaps is in greater contrast to the Stoic naturalism 
than the well-known Pensée of Pascal—who actually represented 
the religious plane in a humanistic age—on the subject of man’s 
dignity in face of the world of Nature which crushes him. ‘ Mais 
quand l’univers |’écraserait ‘homme serait encore plus noble que 
ce qui le tue, parce qu’il sait qu’il meurt. Et l’avantage que 
l’univers a sur lui, l’univers n’en sait rien.’ This is extreme 
dualism, but it illustrates the point at issue. 

The eighteenth century, which has also been characterised 
above as a non-tragic age, is also naturalistic, or rather it is a 
transition period from a humanistic age, the seventeenth century, 
to the naturalistic nineteenth century. It is crossed by various 
currents of thought, amongst which the Neo-Stoic philosophy, 
which had reappeared at the Renaissance, is very prominent, and 
appears, moreover, in thinkers such as Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
and Herder, tinged with a sentimental optimistic view of Nature 
unknown to the older Stoics. No other Stoic of the age—not 
even Shaftesbury, who comes nearest to them—is as convincing 
as Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius, for when these said Nature was 
good they meant that it was good to be endured, and they endured 
it, whereas the Neo-Stoics were largely theoretical in their views. 
More than the Neo-Stoics, however, the naturalists of the emotional 
and instinctive types were to become frequent as the century 
advanced. Diderot, Rousseau, and Herder are names which 
occur to the mind among many others. To such as these man 
and Nature were brought together in the idea of the natural man, 
overflowing with spontaneous goodness, a conception in which 


* According to one school of thought, at least. 
* «Gémir, pleurer, fuir est également lache’! 
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Biblical ideas of the Garden of Eden were intermingled with 
naive tales of the wild folk of North America. Diderot himself, 
followed by Lessing, devised the ‘ bourgeois’ tragedy in which 
the Neo-classic confusion of ‘nobleness’ of man with the 
‘noblesse’ aristocracy of the period was attacked in the name of 
democracy. Unfortunately the ‘ bourgeois’ * was not really 
‘noble ’ in the human sense of nobility, for this implies a certain 


grandeur of soul expressed in self-control, and the experiment 


cannot really be said to have succeeded. It is not that a ‘ bour- 
geois,’ or even a peasant, cannot be ‘noble.’ He can, but he 
must do it by raising himself above Nature, by achieving standards 
of values in himself based on control of the instincts and a certain 
‘poise.’ The eighteenth century in France and England achieved 
very little in tragedy because of its lack of ‘humanity’ in the 
sense indicated. It was first ‘rationalistically ’’ naturalistic and 
then later increasingly emotionally naturalistic. After it came 
the nineteenth century with a scientific naturalism, in which 
Nature, in reaction to the sentimental view, was found to be ‘ red 
in tooth and claw’; but tragedy was not there either—pathos, 
yes indeed, but not tragedy. This period ends with the Great 
War, in which scientific naturalism may well have reached its 
zenith. There was pathos in full measure, but no tragedy, and 
the millions who perished, in the greatest massacre of history, 
only seemed to deepen the impression of the littleness of man. 
There remains as a period of naturalism the Italian Renais- 
sance, which, although it was the equal of our Elizabethan for 
colour, movement, and for its profusion of great characters, 
nevertheless produced no tragic drama. Jacob Burckhardt, in his 
famous history of the Renaissance, alleges several reasons for this 
which it would be superfluous to bring forward here, but he does 
not suggest what I think to be the true one. As is well known, 
the religious side of Italian culture, as based on Christian dogma, 
had been undermined as early as the age of Frederic II. through 
its intimate contact with dissolving elements from the Near East, 
the Mohammedan religion, etc., and Eastern philosophy. The 
rapid development which followed in the fourteenth century in a 
turbulent and luxurious city life, free from any final authority, 
royal or imperial, led to a view of life and human actions which 
was practically ‘ amoral,’ and based, like that of many European 
States in later days, on purely economic, #.e., natural, grounds. 
The ‘ amoral ’ actions of the Italians, moreover, were the actions 
of individual men acting in their own interests, and did not even 
have the sanction which diplomacy has of service to its country, 
with the result that, as a spectacle, it is merely sordid. The men 
of the Italian Renaissance do not therefore present suitable 
* Compare the Comédie larmoyante, in which ‘ control’ gives way to ‘ tears.’ 
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material for a tragic outlook, because, in the last resort, they have 
no ethical outlook and no standards of value. Liberated from 
the outer check of religion, they developed too fast, it would seem, 
and too individually, to be able to form an inner check of the 
Greek type. The final outcome was the Spanish tyranny and 
the Roman Inquisition. A glance at Macchiavelli 5 will suggest 
at once to the reader the impossibilities of a tragic outlook on life 
in the Italy of 1500, and not so much because the Italians were 
immoral, because immorality can imply its opposite, but because 
they had no standards at all. There were exceptions, as in the 
case of Michael Angelo; but Michael Angelo is not typical of 
Italian life as a whole, and for a tragic outlook there must be not 
merely a creative writer, but also an audience which comprehends 
the standards which are put forward. 

It remains to consider the possibility, or impossibility, of 
tragedy on the religious plane, and here, once more, it must be 
remembered that the different levels are not clear-cut and distinct, 
but may, and do often, overlap. The Jansenist Pascal is a typical 
representative of the life on the religious plane, and he is respon- 
sible for some famous comments on the dignity and grandeur of 
man, one of which has been quoted. In general, however, the 
religious outlook, by its very emphasis on humility, tends to 
undermine the dignity of man, and, where it is the life everlasting 
which is in question, it follows that a breakdown in this life cannot 
be of a moving nature. For the true Christian there has only 
been one breakdown, and that was so stupendous that the 
martyr’s death at the stake is child’s play and a toy thing in 
contrast. But what could indeed contain an element of tragedy, 
were it possible to dramatise it, would be the spectacle of a soul 
losing salvation, and it is interesting to note en passant that this 
very spectacle has been presented to the vision of man in the 
Inferno of Dante. There the figure of Virgil, Dante’s guide, is, 
in a sense, the most tragic personality in the Middle Ages. With 
his human personality fully developed—for he lives intensely, 
like all Dante’s creations, and with the keenest of ethical outlooks, 
for he is among those who desire blessedness and know they will 
never get it—Virgil is for ever cut off from the life in Paradise. 
He is a kind of negative tragic hero, for he suffers, as he himself 
somewhere says, ‘ not for doing, but for ‘‘ not doing,” ’ and while 
the ethical scheme which condemns him is not of him, he none the 
less accepts it. This would not suffice, and does not suffice, to 
make him a tragic hero, but it makes him at least the representa- 
tive of the tragic feeling in the Middle Ages. 

And now, as regards the problem of tragedy in ages which are 


* Which does not mean that Macchiavelli himself was not highly ethical in 
his own ideals. 
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generally accepted as possessing it, it is hardly necessary to draw 
attention to the dualism and to the dignity of the men who 
represent it. The tragic heroes of these ages act ethically, that 
is, with a deep sense of right or wrong action, and on this sense 
their dignity is based. To act ethically does not mean that they 
act well or ill according to any given set of moral precepts, Christian 
or otherwise, but it does mean that their actions have an aim 
which pre-supposes standards, and standards which are more or 
less universally appreciated in the age they represent. ‘ They 
see life steadily, and they see it whole,’ as Matthew Arnold once 
said of the Greeks; but in this sense it applies not only to the 
Greeks, but to all of the finest tragic writers. It applies to 
Shakespeare at his best no less than to Sophocles, and to Racine 
no less than to Shakespeare. A few illustrations drawn from each 
age will perhaps serve to make this point clear. 

In the case of Edipus, of whom it was prophesied that he 
would slay his father and wed his mother, we have a typical 
example of tragic dignity and human worth. (Edipus, knowing 
of the prophecy, tries by all means in his power to avert it,* but 
fulfils it almost precisely because of the means he adopted, and 
breaks down in the end, overcome by the destiny which had 
ranged against him the forces of the world. Yet at the end of 
the play the spectator does not come away from seeing it with 
any low opinion of (Edipus, but rather the contrary. (Edipus has 
played his part like a human being, and suffers at the end as men 
may have to suffer. If we imagine a nineteenth century play on 
naturalistic lines, with economic force taking the place of the 
Greek ‘ anangke,’ as in the Strife of Galsworthy, we shall find 
that the tragic hero has considerably less dignity, if any at all, 
and the reason is that the hero is felt to be on the same plane as the 
forces which overcome him. The Greeks do not seem to have felt 
that Cdipus was on the same plane as the fate which destroyed 
him. They admired (dipus and they did not admire dvdyxn 
(fate). Realists as they were, they saw that there was a world- 
order in which man was enmeshed, and no friendly one. But 
man was man after all and his ruin a marvellous spectacle. 
Again, in the Antigone of Sophocles, Antigone suffers death by 
the hand of the king because, in defiance of the laws of the State, 
she buried, with the proper funeral rites, the body of her brother 
who was slain. She acted humanly, as CEdipus had acted humanly. 
The ethical outlook in Antigone is more subtle than in dipus 
because here there is an ethical circle within a circle. Ismene, 
her sister, acting ethically, will not help to bury her brother 
because the king—#.e., the State—has forbidden it, and the 


* Notice that CEdipus, contrary to a widespread but erroneous conception of 
Greek tragedy, acts quite freely from beginning to end. 











State is to be obeyed. Antigone, also acting ethically, but 
according to the law of Greek religion, which she places above 
the law of the king, buries the body and suffers the penalty 
prescribed by the State. The end is tragic. Antigone has to 
die, but she is ‘ noble ’ and her death is somehow inspiring. 
Nearer to the Greeks than Shakespeare is Racine, and his 
Phédre, one of the best of his plays, is apposite to our problem, 
Under Greek names Racine gives a picture of a woman in whom 


there is a strong element of Jansenism. Burning with incestuous — 


love for her son (stepson) Hippolyte, she tries to crush it and tries 
to hate him, even persecuting him to prove her hatred. She is 
at the point of death when the influence of her nurse, and the 
reported death of the king, her husband, lead her to an avowal of 
a love, now no longer incestuous, to Hippolyte. Her remorse 
is terrible, and the sense of lost value deep, when, in scorn- 
ful rejection of her advances, he turns away. She would 
again die, but the return of Theseus, the king, who is not dead, 
coupled with the growing influence of the nurse, lead her still 
further. She lets the nurse accuse Hippolyte to Theseus of 
having loved her. Theseus, in anger, calls down the wrath of 
the gods on Hippolyte, his son. Again stricken with remorse, 
she would have interceded, but the sudden discovery that even 
the chaste Hippolyte has a lover fires her to jealousy, a passion 
she had not yet known. She allows Hippolyte to perish, only 
then to find she cannot endure the remorse ; finally she confesses 
and kills herself. It has been said that Phédre was a Jansenist 
‘a qui la grace avait manqué!’ She slips, step by step, into 
deeper crime, conscious the while, as the spectator is also con- 
scious, of a deep sense of value. Half of her is animal, and the 
will of the ‘human’ half is weak, but she knows when she is 
doing wrong, and because she has an ideal which she cannot 
reach she is acting ethically, and is on the human level. 
Shakespeare, no less than these, has a tragic hero who is 
human. Hamlet is not moral at all, as Bowdler once saw clearly, 
but he is ethical throughout. He thinks too much and too long, 
but his very ‘ pondering on the event ’ is the mark of man, and 
he leaves us, like dipus and Phédre, with no sense of depression, 
or of the lowliness of men. Nor do the passion-swept heroes of 
Shakespeare, the Macbeths and the Othellos, ever give the 
impression that passion is all of them and that there is no inner 
check there at all. In this the age of Elizabeth is on a higher 
level than that of the Italians, the ‘ Iagos’ are in the minority, 
and the ruin is on the ‘ human ’ level and not on the ‘ naturalistic.’ 
It may be objected that the tragic problem is here only 
treated from one point of view, and that, in addition to the 
aspect of human dignity, there are many others, such as the 
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necessity of positive action on the part of the hero, the problem 
of Katharsis, of the fear and the pity of Aristotle. This is quite 
true, and it might be added that some of the problems, such as 
the relation of Stoicism to tragedy, which have been discussed, 
could have been further developed. The Stoic ideal is unsuitable 
for tragedy, for example, on the side of action. The Stoic ideal 
was to suffer rather than to act. The answer to this is partly 
that a naturalistic view of human life is bound to lead finally to 
passive acquiescence, but more in that the point under discussion 
is mainly to connect human dignity with tragedy, or to show its 
relation to the humanistic plane of Professor Babbitt, and this 
has been now done sufficiently. 

There remains one point to be mentioned, and an important 
one. Professor Babbitt himself is not specially concerned with 
tragedy, and his aim is largely to put forward a philosophy of 
human life by showing the weak points of romantic psychology. 
His theory of the classical view of life is that the reason working 
through the imagination and controlling the emotions can and 
should ‘ see life steadily and see it whole.’ This, as we have 
seen, Shakespeare and the Greeks achieved, but the Romantics 
failed to achieve it because with them, the reason being at a 
discount, the imagination became linked up with the emotional 
desires and produced a ‘ pays des chiméres’ of the heart’s desire, 
of which examples are the idyllic ‘ nature’ of Rousseau and the 
belief in a ‘ natural’ brotherhood of man. All this is true, and 
it is the reason why the Romantics failed to produce a tragedy 
worth the name. But, on the other hand, Professor Babbitt’s 
attack being social in aim, and its purpose being to attain the 
stability of society and good government, there seems to be in 
the end a somewhat ‘ bourgeois ’ flavour about it. He argues in 
favour of humanism for the sake of stability of society, which is 
an undoubtedly sound argument for it. Nevertheless, there is a 
greater argument even than that, and it is the argument of 
humanism for the sake of human dignity itself and the ‘ worthy ’ 
man oi Aristotle.? The tragic writers cannot conceivably be 
imagined as writing for any such end as the stability of society. 
The world seems, moreover, to have been considerably more 
stable under Marcus Aurelius than under Pericles, and in the 
eighteenth than in the seventeenth century, but the world, all 
the same, owes more to the humanistic than to the non-humanistic 
periods. It is at this point that one of Professor Babbitt’s 
arguments has greater force perhaps even than he has given to 
it—the argument, namely, that in the infinite flux of the ‘ Many’ 
the great writers saw the abiding element of the ‘ One,’ as Plato 
saw the immutable Idea and Aristotle the last immaterial Form. 

? 6 crovdaies (an untranslatable word : noble, good, worthy). 
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It is because of this gift of insight that the tragic writers still live, 
and that the ‘ One’ they saw is something that still abides in the 
* Many ’ we have around us to-day. It is because of this that a 
problem which troubled Sophocles, the relation of the individual 
to the State in the figure of Antigone, reoccurred almost on the 
same lines in the Great War in the figure of the (genuine) ‘ con- 
scientious objector,’ and its recurrence was noted at the time. 
It will occur again, no doubt, till the world ends. It is because 
of this, lastly, that Aristotle’s famous dictum, ‘ Poetry is more 
philosophical than history,’ was one of the truest dicta ever 
pronounced. It is not so much that humanism tends to the 
greater stability of society that its worth is abiding, but because 
it tends to the greater dignity of man. It does the former, no 
doubt, but it is the latter, and its grandeur rests on the visible 
truth that the world is fundamentally at all times out of harmony 
with man, and a lower creation than he. Because of this the 
tragic outlook is that the world is and will be at all times so 
fundamentally non-ethical that human beings will be always 
liable to break themselves and be broken in their attempt—and 
it is a noble attempt—to put their ‘ ethical’ values into it, and 
this no ‘ stable’ society, unless it be the stability which springs 
from human unworthiness, will ever prevent. It is said that the 
world was stable at the time of Christ, but there are many who 
would maintain even now that a tragedy occurred then more 
awful than any in history, and yet a tragedy, curiously enough, 
that they would by no means do without, but rather, from a 
certain point of view, rejoice that it happened. This may seem 
going beyond the point, but in a less intense degree the great 
tragedies of the world likewise are events which we would not by 
any means be without, and the reason must be, surely, that they 
represent some element of ‘ Oneness’ in the human spirit. It is 
in this sense that humanity knows no ‘ progress,’ and a well- 
known phrase of Goethe finds a meaning : 


Alles Drangen, alles Ringen 

Ist ewig’ Ruh’ in Gott dem Herrn 
(All striving, all struggling 

Is eternal peace in God the Lord.) 


for Goethe, himself a humanist in later life, saw that there was 
for man no real peace except in calamity. The error of the 
Romantics was that the struggle was not seen by them in the 
‘peace’ that lies in the centre and that is found in the struggle 
with reality, but in an imaginary conflict with a reality of their 
own fashioning remote from the reality in the world. 

r* If it be asked in conclusion how it comes about that different 
ages of naturalism and humanism occur, the reply is that in view 
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of the ‘ progressive’ increase of human knowledge and of the 
‘ progress ’ of man in general man needs at various times to make a 
renewed effort of the will in order to regain the humanistic level 
and to preserve himself from the naturalism which new science 
tends to bring about. So the discoveries of the Greek fourth, 
fifth and sixth centuries ended in the ‘ naturalism ’ of the Roman 
Empire and a ‘ sinking ’ of human dignity, while the discoveries 
of the Renaissance ended in the naturalism, scientific or senti- 
mental, of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the case 
of the Italians it resulted in naturalism earlier, as we have seen, 
and for its own peculiar reasons. Whether in face of the 
naturalism of to-day a humanist attitude is possible remains, of 
course, to be seen. The humanist plane of life is not in opposition 
to the religious, and it is not impossible that in a synthesis of the 
two the humanist life may have a future. The concepts of 
‘Nemesis ’ and of God are both the objective aspects of a similar 
attitude towards the universe, for both insist on an ethical fabric 
where Nature only gives us ‘ things’ or ‘events,’ and both point 
toa One which is above the Many. It is in this ‘numinous’” 
sense, and not in the sense of the sophist, that ‘Man is the 
measure of all things,’ and the highest purpose of life may lie 
in the seeing of this One that is behind the Many. 


F. McEACHRAN. 
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THE GALLIPOLI TRAGEDY: PART ONE 


My war diary for March 28, 1915, contains the following entry: 
‘ Left Cairo for Alexandria, where our G.H.Q. is to function till 
we start again for Gallipoli. Aspinall and I in the train discussed 
the possibilities of writing in collaboration an account of this 
show.’ Captain Aspinall and I were then respectively a general 
staff officer second grade and the chief cipher officer on Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s staff, and part of that small band of thirteen officers 
raked together in a desperate hurry and sent off at thirty-six 
hours’ notice with our Commander-in-Chief from Charing Cross 
to Tenedos on March 13. A strong sense of personal comradeship 
had grown up with unusual rapidity in that small band owing to 
the circumstances and reason for their assembly. For each of us 
the whole course of his future had been changed in the twinkling 
ofaneye. Our kit, in various degrees, had shown signs of hasty 
improvisation, especially my own, which was off the peg from 
A to Z and fitted nowhere. There had been nobody to play the 
old hand, for none of us, neither General nor Staff College graduate, 
nor transformed civilian, had yet served abroad except Churchill, 
our camp commandant, who had arrived from France that 
morning and conveyed tremendously the hardened warrior, witha 
vicious bludgeon in his hand and a large revolver sticking out of 
his belt ; and in that saloon carriage of the special train which 
had glided unostentatiously out of the gloomy terminus that 
Friday afternoon all had been excited and delighted. A sense of 
boyish enthusiasm for adventure had been in the air, and in this 
our Chief, that most friendly and accessible of men, had set the 
tone. The rest of the War Office, so said some of my new acquaint- 
ances, were green with envy. We were to make the journey in 
record time, all in special trains and cruisers. In fact, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, with his personal and general staffs, was off to the 
Dardanelles. Where would they stop? Constantinople, perhaps. 
And then ...? That was the spirit in which we had said good- 
bye to our wives, had careered through France in another ‘ special,’ 
feeding at the Admiralty’s charges, had resisted the Dionysiac 
hospitality of the Phaeton’s tiny wardroom, drowsed on her deck 
as the Mediterranean, summer-smooth, turned purple and orange, 
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passed all one morning among the Cyclades, and together had 
experienced that marvellous moment when, after steaming 
through a lonely sea to the white cliffs of Tenedos, we rounded 
the island’s southern point and a whole new world—the bristling, 
threatening world of a British battle fleet—burst upon our 
astonished view. 

The story of the Gallipoli campaign, with whatever eye you 
look upon it, is a lamentable story of failure. But in those 
golden days of March 1915, as we paced the tiny quarter deck of 
H.M.S. Phaeton, throbbing from stem to stern, who thought of 
failure ? Not the Chief, certainly ; and in talking with all those 
new friends I then made—and now where are they all ?—the note 
was always one of expectation, the uncertainty only that of limit- 
less possibilities. None of the strategists had yet seen the 
problem with his own eyes: only General Birdwood, awaiting us 
on the spot, had looked on that bare sloping peninsula. And the 
two strongest reasons for optimism were confidence in the result 
of the grand naval attack to be made on the Narrows and the 
imminence, as we understood, of a Russian attack from the Black 
Sea. By March 28, of course, we had seen the failure of the 
Fleet ; the Gallipoli peninsula was a far more severe reality, and 
the necessity for re-embarking the whole army at Alexandria, 
with all the delay thereby entailed, had dispelled some of the more 
exaggerated hopes of unstemmed advance into the East. Yet 


the optimism of the start had lost very little of its gloss ; and it 
was as prevalent among the troops at Alexandria as among the 
staff. My diary for March 31, for instance, notes : 


Aspinall has been to see a battalion of his own regiment, the Munster 
Fusiliers, and was amused to find his pals as sick as mud. On inquiry 
why, he was told: ‘ It’s damnable being switched off here: we wanted to 
go to the Gallipoli show, but now we are to stay here six months.’ They 
will know where they are when they find themselves in the front of the 
attack. 


That was the general tone of those days, which gives a parti- 
cular poignancy to the retrospect. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that Aspinall and I could light-heartedly discuss the opportunity 
of writing together an account of the ‘Gallipoli show,’ that 
incomparable adventure-to-be, if on March 13 


Lord Kitchener still clung to the belief that the Army’s help, except for 
minor enterprises, would not be needed till the Turkish capital was reached, 
and the whole tenour of his instructions was such as to rivet Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s attention more firmly upon the gleaming minarets of Constanti- 
nople than on the rugged heights of Gallipoli. 


These are the words of my friend, now Brigadier-General 
Aspinall-Oglander, who has come to write, not a joint account, 
G2 
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but the Official History 1 of the campaign—a task he little foresaw 
fourteen years ago; and the story which he has had to write, 
which he has written with just impartiality and adorned with 
considerable literary grace, is far, very far, from being the story 
which, in that Egyptian railway carriage, we hoped that we 
might tell together. 

We were not wrong to look forward with hope, for, as this 
history proves, the brilliant possibilities, though rapidly receding, 
were still tangible. Nevertheless, in retrospect, the only glory of 
the campaign—a glory that age can never dim—belongs to the 
marvellous heroism and devotion of the British, Australian, New 
Zealand, French and Indian fighting troops, as well as to the men 
and officers of the Navy who lost and risked their lives upon the 
beaches. The only success, apart from the initial miracle of 
landing, was a success arrived at by computation, whereby the 
attraction and destruction of the Turkish first-line troops, 
ensuring, as they did, the safety of Egypt and preparing for 
Allenby’s ultimate triumphs, appear as definite strategical 
advantages, though obtained at an excessive cost. For the rest, 
the campaign, in which nothing so became our generals as their 
leaving of it, was a martyrdom for the troops, a grave of personal 
reputations, a hotbed of internal dissensions, a source of personal 
bitterness still unexhausted, and a classic example of the disasters 
consequent on the neglect, to quote the preface to the Official 
History, ‘ of age-old principles of war.’ Those who started so 
gaily lived, if they lived at all, to see that glorious gallantry 
unavailing, those graves of reputations being dug, those internal 
dissensions gathering from the start and those personal bitter- 
nesses unavoidably developing ; while they realised, even at the 
time, that age-old principles had been, and continued to be, 
neglected. It was at Alexandria, while the transports were being 
reloaded and the elaborate details of the landing were being worked 
out, that I noted in my diary these words spoken to me by our 
G.S.O.1 (Operations) at G.H.Q. : 


If you write a book on this campaign, mind you rub it in that, though 
all the books insist that surprise is the chief factor in all operations of this 
kind, here we have been giving the show away for six weeks, and all 
possibility of surprise is gone. All the work we are doing now ought to 
have been done in England : and, though we have gained valuable experi- 
ence in rearranging transports locally, I believe that, if all this had been 
properly done in England, we should have done the whole thing in a day. 


Events rub things in far more grimly than words : but, so far 
as words go, the Official History makes it quite clear that it would 

1 The Official History of the War: Military Operations : ‘ Gallipoli,’ vol. i., 
with appendices and maps in separate volume. By Brigadier-General C. F. 
Aspinall-Oglander, C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O. (Heinemann.) 
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endorse these remarks. The Gallipoli campaign was terribly 
handicapped from the very beginning owing to divided councils 
in the Cabinet, to want of clear thinking, and, most of all, to want 
of proper and timely preparation. The advantage of surprise, 
without which heroism was useless, could have been obtained by 
forethought. Yet adequate forethought, in the early days of 
I9I5, was a commodity of which we were very short at home. 
The history of the Gallipoli campaign, rich in military lessons, 
should also serve as a general warning to all who at crises place 
undue confidence in Cabinets. 

Many books have already been written about the military 
side of this expedition, nor is it to be supposed that this Official 
History will be the last, but it is the first to be written with 
complete after-knowledge. As a narrator General Aspinall- 
Oglander has proved himself, in his first volume, worthy of the 
story. Without exceeding the sober discretion incumbent upon 
an official historian, he realises the emotional intensity with which 
the Gallipoli episode opened, he marks the climaxes with those 
graphic touches which only an eye-witness can give, and he 
develops his narrative with a judicious note of the dramatic. To 
me the interest of this expedition comes not only from my own 
participation in it, nor from the indescribable beauty and 
picturesqueness of its opening—like my friend, for instance, I 
noted how gay the wild flowers looked and how strong smelled 
the wild thyme on May 8 below Hill 114 while awaiting the 
bombardment that was to start the final effort on Krithia—but 
from the way in which, to the reflective eye, the campaign shapes 
itself into one dramatic whole with a beginning, middle, and end 
through which inexorable laws work with classic force. The 
second volume of the Official Historv, when it appears, will prove 
whether its author fully seizes this dramatic unity, or, if he does, 
whether he will be allowed to express it; but, from his first 
volume, I derive the hope that he will be able, without distorting 
his facts or transgressing his limits, to reproduce the dramatic 
rhythm which, as surely as on the stage of Aéschylus, pulses 
through the story of Gallipoli. Here, as there, neglect of principle 
and human over-confidence brought their inevitable Nemesis. 
The subsidiary misfortunes of the expedition—the fact that 
responsible people at home were not given sufficiently outspoken 
information, whereby they became an easy prey to alarmists, the 
separation of the Commander-in-Chief from his force, the abnormal 
want of united feeling between troops and staffs, the growing 
dissensions at G.H.Q., the murmuring caused by the great in- 
adequacy of the medical arrangements, the ever-increasing strain 
due to the absence of a restful back-area, the inhospitality of 
Mudros, the advanced base, and the inevitable but exasperating 
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lag of supply behind demand for every vital reinforcement or 
store—were simply the result of initial failure ; and the initial 
failure was due to undertaking the most risky and difficult of all 
military operations—a landing on beaches in face of the enemy, 
without those preparations or calculations by which experience 
had proved that the risks could be minimised. The tragedy 
lasted nine months, but its tragic principle was set to work, and 
its tragic characters took the stage, in a prologue, a fatal prologue 
in Whitehall, which could easily be composed in poetic form from 
General Aspinall-Oglander’s chapters on ‘ The Initiation of the 
Dardanelles Campaign.’ 

For a moment, however, let us leave the tragic principle and 
glance at the opening episode which gives the whole tragedy its 
nobility. For many years, no doubt, the attack on the Gallipoli 
peninsula of April 25, 1915, will be a locus classicus for the study, 
by sailors and soldiers alike, of combined operations: yet, like 
many a locus classicus, it is already obsolete in all but its funda- 
mental principles. Never again, we may confidently suppose, 
will such a force approach such a shore with so little preliminary 
information. Sir Ian Hamilton’s troops had a highly inaccurate 
map and no aircraft worth mentioning; whereas the recent 
developments of aerial and mechanical elements of war have 
altered all future possibilities. It would indeed be very interesting 
to know how the Gallipoli problem would to-day present itself to a 
staff of the three arms in consultation. One might safely assert 
that, even if the same beaches were marked down for attack, the 
proceedings of a well-equipped force would be very different from 
those of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force in 1915. Yet no 
development of armament will upset the principles on which 
success in war depends—a fact which was forgotten when it was 
confidently held that the Queen Elizabeth’s guns would compensate 
for the hastiness of the preparations and the vagueness of the 
plans—and still less will it remove from war what is war’s chief 
condemnation, which is not its savagery, nor its suffering, but the 
inevitable incompetence with which it is normally conducted. 

The account given of the landing on the beaches in the Official 
History is of extreme interest, being the first that has been 
written with full after-knowledge of the dispositions and sequence 
of events on.both sides. It is impossible to summarise these 
graphic and lucid pages in a short space; but the points which 
stand out are the practically insuperable difficulties of the ground 
at Anzac, the smallness and gallantry of the Turkish garrison at 
Cape Helles, the wonderful chance which was missed by the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers at Y beach on the first day, and 
the regrettable inertia which, after giving all possible praise to the 
marvellous heroism of those who stormed the beaches, has to be 
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recorded as a serious criticism of the action of the troops on the 
second day. After reading the quite justly styled ‘heart- 
breaking ’ story of the failure at Y beach and of the want of 
enterprise at X and S beaches, the reader is likely to conclude 
that, had an equal number of those Australians whose excessive 


. dash at Anzac proved their undoing been landed at these points, 


the Turks could have been pinched out of the Helles defences 
and the advance to Krithia have been left clear. Yet, though at 
one moment on the 26th the troops doing nothing at X and S 
beaches outnumbered the whole Turkish garrison manning the 
Helles defences, it has also to be realised that a sudden change in 
the weather, a quicker reinforcement from Bulair or a proper 
supply of ammunition for the Turkish field-guns on that day and 
the next, might well have driven us into the sea. 

General Aspinall-Oglander sums up the causes of the failure 
to reach the objective of the landing operations—namely, the 
Achi Baba ridge—in four very careful pages. These causes may 
be epitomised as the abnormal casualties on the first day among 
senior officers on shore, a lack of flexibility in the orders for the 
operation, the absence of any immediately available reserve in 
the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, the failure of arrangements 
for intercommunication, and the great difficulty experienced by 
the 29th Division in exercising adequate control from the deck 
of a man-of-war—a difficulty shared by Sir Ian Hamilton. The 
casualties were unavoidable, not so the rigidity of the orders. 
The minuteness of the instructions for the complicated landing 
was well justified in the event, but with regard to the action 
subsequent to landing, says the Official History, ‘ they entered 
into so much detail as to what was to be done if all went well that 
they left little margin for the unexpected.’ To this was due in 
great measure the want of enterprise at Y, X and S beaches. 

At such a juncture in an assault good information, freedom of 
action, and an adequate reserve in hand are of vital importance 
toacommander. Sir Ian Hamilton had none of these. He had 
no reserve in hand, because his forces were insufficient for his task, 
and also, as the Official History quite plainly hints, because 
General Maxwell, the Commander-in-Chief in Egypt, had early 
in April diplomatically forgotten to communicate to Sir Ian a 
telegram from Lord Kitchener instructing General Maxwell to 
supply any troops from Egypt that could be spared. Be that as 
it may, to use any reserve of troops Sir lan Hamilton would have 
needed a reserve of boats in which to land them; and such a 

reserve, of which he would not in any case have had control, was 
not existent. As it was, a wish expressed by Sir Ian later in the 
battle of the beaches to land troops at X beach instead of W was 
given up because Admiral Wemyss feared that such a change 
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might disorganise the whole system of landing. No doubt 
Admiral Wemyss was right in this case, since there was no margin 
of safety anywhere ; but I am bound to remark here that, owing 
to the decision to publish the accounts of the naval and the 
military operations at Gallipoli separately, no official historian 
will reveal how great and constant were the difficulties to the two 
services of working together. Mutual gratitude, good feeling and 
admiration between Navy and Army have had full play, and 
quite rightly ; but it is also right, for the sake of the future, to 
say—what everybody who was there knows perfectly well—that 
the dual control of men and shore, sea and ships and boats, was a 
source of continual trouble and friction, never eliminated during 
the whole operations. An army commander and his subordinates 
who cannot control one single item of transport behind the front 
line area, and who are forced to negotiate what they cannot 
command, are in a very unfavourable position, for which no 
amount of mutual good-will can compensate. 

But this is a digression. If Sir Ian Hamilton had no reserves, 
neither had he good information. The arrangements for com- 
munication between land stations and ships proved to be hope- 
lessly inadequate, and naval signallers were inexperienced in 
transmitting messages originally sent by military signallers—a 
fact bitterly recalled to me by the first entry in my diary for 
April 28 : 


Had only three hours’ sleep again owing to getting to bed [a valise on the 
steel deck] very late and then being up from 3.30 to 5.30 struggling with a 
very corrupt cipher from Anzac about a determined attack on Birdwood’s 
centre. 


The Commander-in-Chief’s information during the six days while 
he was immured in the Queen Elizabeth was fragmentary, un- 
certain and inaccurate: at all events, I should be very much 
surprised if the pages of the G.H.Q. War Diary for the first two 
days of the landing, compiled by Major Fuller and myself for six 
stifling hours in the wireless lieutenant’s cabin on the fourth flat 
while the whole ship trembled as the salvos went off, gave a 
situation, with corroborative messages, that nearly approached 
reality. And finally Sir Ian had no freedom of action, for, as the 
Official History says : 


An additional and unexpected disadvantage existing out of the location 
of General Headquarters on board the Queen Elizabeth was that, owing to 
the guns of that vessel being urgently needed to assist the troops at V beach, 
Sir Ian Hamilton was chained to that locality throughout the afternoon 
and evening of the 25th, instead of being free to exercise a general super- 
vision over the whole front of the attack. 


Thus, on that day, after steaming away from Anzac soon after 
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dawn in the belief that all was going well, the Commander-in- 
Chief for the rest of the day shared with his small staff the memor- 
able but unenviable privilege of watching from unusual proximity, 
yet complete safety, the failure of the most desperate of all the 
attempts of his attacking troops, without ability to assist them or 
exact knowledge what was happening on that bloodstained 
V beach or elsewhere. My own view was from the slit in the 
armour that ran round the after torpedo control, and what I saw 
from there Sir Ian Hamilton saw from the bridge. 


Off V Beach, though, we could see something of W and the barbed wire 
covering the redoubt on Hill 138, Also we could see the French advance 
against Kum Kale on the other shore. What we could actually see of 
V Beach was its shape and the sandy bluff. The River Clyde was ashore 
and empty lighters round her. Under the cliff was a body of men crouching, 
and nearer the sea many more were lying who must have been dead. 
There was incessant fire of rifles and machine-guns. Perfectly obvious 
they could not advance aninch. A heavy bombardment of the beach from 
the Q. E. and Bacchante took place all the time, the Q. E. with both 6 in. 
and 15 in., my first experience of gun-fire. The shell-bursts all along the 
ridge, in the upper part of the village and in the barracks of No. 1 Fort, 
were terrific, but did not assist the troops to advance. 


And my contemporaneous summary of a staff’s existence on 
board a battleship in action bears out the Official History’s 
remark that ‘a study of the day’s events goes far to prove that 


there can be few less satisfactory positions for the conduct of land 
operations than the deck of a man-of-war,’ when it records : 


Living on battleship under battle conditions for a military staff very 
uncomfortable. Ship not meant for these continuous operations and very 
inconvenient. The after part of the ship quite cut off when we are closed 
down because it is not armoured, and communication between the various 
stations is very difficult. Officers continually sweating up and down 
ladders and bumping their heads along various flats to find one another. 
The atmosphere below intolerably hot and stuffy. No fixed place for us 
to work in. . . . Up to to-day (April 30) have hardly had three hours’ 
sleep a night. When day and dinner over always a rush of work begins. 


I quote these peevish remarks, not to emphasise any mild discom- 
forts of my own, but to show in what conditions during those 
vital days the Commander-in-Chief, his Chief of Staff, and his 
necessary staff officers lived and worked. General Hunter-Weston’s 
life for the first two days was very much the same. The most 
hasty of improvised advanced G.H.Q.’s in normal land operations 
has a hundred advantages over a magnificent floating fortress like 
the Queen Elizabeth when she is taking part in a battle and being 
manceuvred by a naval commander, with her signal office in 


naval hands. 
It was, in fact, a minor tragedy of the whole expedition, 
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though unavoidable, since the whole force advanced to the 
assault by sea and not by land, that neither at the beginning nor 
at any other time in the campaign was G.H.Q. in touch with the 
troops, and that its own sections were separated at crucial 
periods. There could be no marshalling of the force before 
leaving England ; at Alexandria units were distributed over many 
different camps widely separated, at Mudros during the final 
concentration staffs, and units alike were marooned upon their 
transports—a state of affairs of which nobody who did not 
experience it can conceive the inconvenience and exasperation— 
and, after the landing, the main bodies of the force were imme- 
diately separated by miles of enemy country never made good, so 
that there was no place on the peninsula whence the Commander- 
in-Chief, even if he had set up his G.H.Q. upon a beach, could 
have exercised control over his whole force. The problem of his 
free access from Helles to Anzac by sea, or vice versdé, would have 
been even more acute than the problem of sea communication 
from Imbros proved to be. 

This first volume of the Oficial History rings down the curtain 
on the first act of the Gallipoli tragedy—a curtain which left the 
British and French forces in ‘a deplorable and even critical 
position ’ after the vain and costly attempts on May 6-8 to advance 
with already worn-out troops by daylight, without adequate 
artillery support, against unlocated machine-gun positions. The 
attempt had lasted three days, hardly any ground had been 
gained, and the Allied effort was absolutely spent. On pp. 348- 
356 General Aspinall-Oglander incisively analyses the causes of 
the unfortunate, and unexpected, ‘End of the First Phase.’ 
Inexorably he traces the tragic clues home to England. The 
premature bombardment by the fleet which gave the Turks two 
months’ notice of our intentions, the failure at home to realise the 
certain results of that warning, the drift of policy which led to the 
sanction of a military landing, the tardy realisation that, once 
involved in the Dardanelles, considerations of prestige would 
make withdrawal ‘ unthinkable,’ the orders given to Sir Ian 
Hamilton without any ‘careful review of the situation and 
careful counting of the cost,’ the omission to provide him with a 
margin of safety or to lay down a policy for the case of his force 
proving too weak, and, most important of all, the absence of any 
definite Government decision whether the Dardanelles operations 
or the forthcoming offensive in France were to be held para- 
mount—these are the counts in a grave indictment. What was 


the result ? 
For lack of a careful Staff study beforehand, Sir Ian Hamilton was 


ordered to enter upon a new campaign without a sufficient reserve. Sir 
John French, with a strength even less adequate to his task, was permitted 
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to persevere with his plans for a spring offensive in France. With barely 
enough ammunition for one theatre, an offensive was sanctioned in two, 
and both ended in Failure. 


This is an accurate statement supported by unexceptionable 
criticism. It does not, however, go to the heart of the tragedy. 
Tragedy is not the working of forces or principles im vacuo : it is 
something which involves human beings. The Gallipoli tragedy 
had a great protagonist—Lord Kitchener. Even from the 
discreet pages of the Official History the tragic irony, in the 
strictest sense, of his position can be seen. We learn that, three 
days after Sir Ian Hamilton had been sent off post-haste to 
Tenedos with his incomplete instructions, a memorandum 
addressed to the Prime Minister by the Secretary of the War 
Council indicated with great precision all the points which ought 
at once to be studied by naval and military staff officers in view 
of the fact that the Dardanelles expedition had developed into a 
formidable military enterprise. The memorandum ended with 
these words: ‘ Unless details such as these, and there are prob- 
ably others, are fully thought out before the landing takes place, 
it is conceivable that a serious disaster may occur.’ The Official 
History continues : 


The truth of this prophecy was soon to be demonstrated. On the 
16th March, however, Mr. Asquith’s principal advisers still expected the 
naval attack to succeed, and there can be little surprise if, in the circum- 
stances existing at that moment, the Prime Minister was satisfied that the 
arrangements already made for any landing that might be required were 
amply sufficient. Lord Kitchener’s exalted rank in the army, and his 
brilliant record of past achievements, gave him at that time unique power 
in the War Council. He enjoyed the full confidence of his colleagues, few 
of whom had ever studied warlike problems or dreamed of being plunged 
into war. Actually it was no part of his duty to be saddled with un- 
divided responsibility for the arrangements for a combined operation. 
But everyone looked to him to take the lead ; every burden was thrown 
upon his broad and willing back ; and if he gave voice to no anxiety, there 
seemed no reason for a civilian to anticipate trouble. Even the Prime 
Minister was loth to question his views. 


So Mr. Asquith mildly asked if a scheme for a possible disembarka- 
tion had been worked out, and Lord Kitchener replied that there 
was not enough information at home to prepare a detailed scheme, 
and that this would have to be done by the admiral and the 
general on the spot. Meanwhile the transports, loaded haphazard, 
were starting from the English ports. 

Lord Kitchener was tragic because, like all truly tragic 
characters, he was a great man. Called at the outbreak of 
hostilities to be Minister for War and acclaimed by the whole 
nation, he rose, indeed, to the height of the situation; but he 
rose too high, and the gods, as ever, afflicted him with blindness. 
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Already a man of almost legendary reputation for silent, auto- 
cratic efficiency, he became immediately isolated as an authority 
whom nobody, not even a Cabinet Minister, could question. He 
avoided no burdens, he sought no help, he turned his proper 
helpers, the General Staff at the War Office, into a cipher; he 
was inarticulate by nature, over-secretive on principle, and an 
object of fear, as well as a source of confidence, to his subordinates, 
The Commander-in-Chief and the Staff in France were strong 
enough, and their field of operations near enough, to obviate the 
worst results of Lord Kitchener's single-handed position at the 
War Office ; but, from the first, these results fatally accrued to 
the Gallipoli expedition. The effect produced—and not on Sir 
Ian Hamilton alone—was that a superior commander had given 
the orders and provided the force which he considered sufficient 
for the attainment of a preconceived success, or, to be just, for 
the exploitation of a naval success of which Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
over-confidence. had persuaded him. The Narrows were not 
forced ; the Queen Elizabeth’s guns did not pulverise resistance ; 
the military, hardly sufficient to exploit success, was committed 
to a dangerous major operation, and obtained a bare lodgment at 
great cost. Lord Kitchener realised his error too late. He was 
’ great enough to confess it, both, as we now learn, in a memo- 
randum dated May 13 in which he recorded his wish that he could 
now abandon the Dardanelles expedition, and in his telegram of 
May 18 to Sir Ian Hamilton, to which further reference will have 
to be made. It was too late: withdrawal was impossible. From 
now until his tragic death he was involved in the consequences of 
an enterprise which he regretted and for the initial mistakes of 
which he must be largely held responsible. We shall see, in the 
sequel, how the Gallipoli motif inexorably pursued him to the end. 

However, if Lord Kitchener was great enough to see his own 
errors of judgment, it needed, or seemed to need, a man of equal 
greatness to dispute or discuss in any way his orders, his provisions 
or his expectations. Sir Ian Hamilton, as the Official History 
plainly states, was not suchaman. Here again the tragic element 
was at work, not only in putting one who had all the qualities of a 
dashing leader in a position where he could not exercise them, 
but in placing at the head of a supremely difficult enterprise 
carried out far from Lord Kitchener’s view, and of which at all 
stages accurate and sober estimates were vitally essential to the 
authorities at home, a man who, having set out to bring off the 
grand coup, considered it unsoldierly to suggest that its attain- 
ment was ever in question or to impair, by word or deed, the 
appearance of optimism and gallantry. Before the attack, such 
was his domination by the forceful character of his former Chief, 
“with what was perhaps mistaken loyalty, he could not bring 
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himself to make an unwelcome demand for troops which after all 
might never be needed.’ And when the operations had begun, 
the optimism of his reports lulled all anxiety at home, thus 
making the revulsion all the more severe when, after the reverses 
of May 6-8, the pendulum for the first time swung in the other 
direction and he revealed that he could do no more without large 
reinforcements. As my diary (May 9) records: 


There is no concealment on anybody’s part that the attack has been a 
failure, and that if we are to get on at all we must have more troops, guns 
and ammunition. Late last night a long telegram to that effect was sent 
to Lord K. which will not make very pleasant Sunday reading for him. 


Yet the very next day, to quote the Official History, some of our 
Chief’s ‘ old confidence ’ returned, when he telegraphed that with 


two more divisions he could push on from Helles and Anzac with 


every prospect of success, adding that everyone was in good 
spirits and confident. This last remark, true of himself, was 
quite untrue of the troops, as even I well knew: their confidence, 
especially in those who framed their orders, had received a rude 
shock and was never afterwards quite regained. But it was 
typical of Sir Ian Hamilton, both now and later, that he would 
dilute cogently drafted reports with literary palliatives and 
comforting trimmings that were justified less by facts than by his 
own personal convictions. 

As an illustration of the way in which the tragic destiny of 
the campaign pervaded even these personal relations I will give a 
final quotation from my own diary. On May 14, as the Official 
History notes in the concluding pages of vol. i., Lord Kitchener, 
at the request of the War Council, sent a telegram to Sir Ian 
Hamilton asking what force he considered would be necessary to 
carry through the operations, on the supposition that his require- 
ments were able to be met. Sir Ian had estimated his require- 
ments at four additional divisions organised in two army corps on 
the supposition that no help would come from Russia. My diary 
for May 18 runs as follows : 


Late in the evening a most despondent wire from K. in answer to our 
demand for 2 army corps: it must have been written in a desperate fit 
of the blues : the Germans would have rejoiced to read it. Itsaid: ‘Iam 
sure you fully realise what a disappointment it is to me that my view, that 
with the support of naval artillery you would quickly be able to dominate 
the Dardanelles forts, was a miscalculation. The demands for reinforce- 
ments and ammunition which we can ill spare from France create a very 
serious situation. This requires the gravest consideration, as to how long 
we can support two fields of operations. I am sure I can rely on you to 
do all that is possible to prevent the possibility of withdrawal, with all its 
dangers in the East, coming into the field of possible solutions.’ 

This is a very unreasonable wire. He and the others had no business 
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to have preconceived views on the easiness of an operation of the difficulty 
of which they could have no conception. They ought not to have under- 
taken it unless prepared to support it to the full. It is obvious from the 
papers how serious the ammunition question is, and unless there was some 
reason for undertaking this expedition against the ordinary dictates of 
prudence, I cannot help feeling it was a mistake even if it turns out well. 

However, Sir Ian and the C.G.S. came out strong in their reply. They 
just patted K. on the back and said: ‘I see nothing in the situation to 
cause you despondency. Remember you asked me to reply on the assump- 
tion that you had troops at your disposal. We make slow but sure 
progress every day.’ I heard them talking about it at breakfast to-day 
(the 29th) and they were quite pityingly patronising about K., which is a 
good sign. 

I was wrong: it was not a good sign. On Lord Kitchener’s 
remarkable telegram the Official History will have to comment at 
the opening of its second volume. Looked at in retrospect, so 
far from being unreasonable, though, perhaps, it was inarticulately 
expressed,? it appears as one of the occasions on which Lord 
Kitchener frankly displayed the great, simple sincerity of his 
nature. He was speaking his innermost thoughts. A nature of 
similar calibre at the Gallipoli end would have seized the oppor- 
tunity to put before Lord Kitchener, with equal frankness, a 
searching analysis of the whole position and prospects. I have 
often wondered what profound change in the destiny of the 
expedition might have been worked if another Commander-in- 


Chief under whom I had the honour to serve, Lord Allenby, had 
had the answering of that telegram. It is here, while waiting for 
the second act to open, that a tragic chorus might fitly comment 
upon the incalculable value, in all human crises, of peyaupia, 
true greatness of soul. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


2 The version given in my diary is obviously too clumsy to be correct ; but, 
having seen a good many important telegrams from 1914 onwards written in 
thick pencil by Lord Kitchener himself, I am bound to say he was a poor draughts- 
man. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


I 

THE centenary of King’s College is being celebrated this present 
year, following that of the Birkbeck College by six years, and that 
of University College by two. The close approximation of date 
in the founding of these three great metropolitan institutions 
indicates that a powerful educational movement was in process 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century. Such was 
indeed the case. 

The period was one of rapid and revolutionary change— 
political, religious, social, economic, intellectual. The whole of 
Europe, if not the whole of the world, was in some degree or other 
affected ; but no country was involved so completely as Britain 
in the current of a great transition. For in addition to the 
democratic floods let loose in France, and in addition to the 
contributory streams of nationalism generated widely by the wars 
of liberation, there were in Britain peculiar sources of subversive 
change arising from the so-called Industrial Revolution. Hence 
demands for the extension of the franchise, for the repeal of the 
Act of Union, for Catholic emancipation, were mingled with 
demands for the abolition of the corn dues, for the reform of the 
Poor Law, for the recognition of trade unions, for the freedom of 
the Press, and for a radical reconstruction of society. 

That Britain came very near to the verge of a sanguinary 
revolution during the seven distressful years that followed the 
Peace of Vienna—and particularly during 1819—is now generally 
recognised. Whether or not the Ministry of the day—nominally 
led by Liverpool, but really dominated by Castlereagh—dealt 
wisely with the crisis is a matter of much dispute. Of this, 
however, there can be no doubt: the country was thoroughly 
alarmed, and everywhere anxious attention was given both to the 
symptoms of revolt and to the search for the causes which had 
led to so grave a condition of unrest. 

The economic causes of the upheaval were, in the main, 
beyond the ken of contemporary observers. It was impossible 
for them to realise the significance of increasing population, 


migrating industries, decaying agriculture, swelling pauperism, 
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violently fluctuating commerce, recurrent financial crises. Two 
things, however, they seemed to see clearly: first, that religion 
was losing its hold over the masses, so that their excesses were no 
longer held in check either by the fears of the law or the hopes of 
the gospel ; second, that ignorance was so general and so pro- 
found that the seething multitudes had no conception of either 
the richness of the resources of Nature or the possibilities of the 
powers of man. 

Evangelisation and education, then, appeared to be the 
crying needs of the day. Some enthusiasts, such as the Methodists, 
laid entire stress on the former : to them the gospel seemed to be 
sufficient for all human needs. Others, such as the Philosophical 
Radicals, laid exclusive stress upon the latter: to them it was 
axiomatic that virtue would increase in exact ratio with know- 
ledge. The majority of thoughtful men, however, agreed that 
both religion and science were essential if man were to attain to 
full self-realisation, and if society were to be re-established on a 
sound basis. Among this majority were the founders of King’s 
College, who took as their motto the words ‘ Sancte et Sapienter.’ 

The immediate cause of the founding of King’s College was, 
as is well known, the alarm generated in High Anglican circles by 
the establishment (1826-28) of University College in Gower Street 
on a non-teligious basis. This great institution—which, although 
unchartered and unable to grant degrees, originally called itself 
“The University of London ’—owed its existence to a company 
of wealthy and enlightened educationists among whom were 
Philosophical Radicals like James Mill, Presbyterians like Edward 
Irving, Baptists like Dr. F. A. Cox, and Jews like Isaac Goldsmid. 
After strenuous but wholly futile efforts had been made by its 
governing body to frame regulations under which theology could 
be taught and the Deity worshipped within the walls of their 
college, they were compelled to announce that they had held 
“many long and anxious deliberations upon this subject which 
they felt to be of paramount importance; but they found it 
impossible to unite the principles of free admission to persons of 
all religious denominations with any plan of theological instruction 
or any form of religious discipline ; and they were thus compelled 
by necessity to leave this great primary object of education, 
which they deem too important for compromise, to the direction 
and superintendence of the natural guardians of the pupils.’ 
This mode of settling the religious problem, which was not re- 
garded as fully satisfactory by any except the Philosophical 
Radicals, caused the most profound perturbation in the breasts 
of the leaders of the Church of England. They felt, on the one 
hand, that it would be fatal to leave the pick of the intelligent 
youths of the metropolis at the most critical period of their lives 
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without any instruction in religion beyond that supplied by the 
Bloomsbury landladies, and, on the other hand, that a university 
was wholly unworthy of its name if it excluded from its curriculum 
what was admitted by all to be the ‘ great primary object of 
education.’ 

The dissatisfaction and alarm of the High Anglican educa- 
tionists were first clearly expressed by that eminent man the Rey. 
Hugh James Rose—friend of Newman and Keble, one of the most 
powerful preachers of the day—in a remarkable sermon which he 
delivered before the University of Cambridge in October 1826. 
Its theme was the Tendency of Prevalent Opinions about Know- 
ledge. It drew attention to the ominous increase of secularism ; 
it emphasised the insufficiency of science for the soul ; it depicted 
the peril of an education which quickened the mind without at 
the same time elevating the character ; it stressed the importance 
of the things unseen and eternal as compared with those seen and 
temporal. ‘When once we admit,’ argued Rose, ‘ the being of 
God, and the continuance of the soul’s existence to eternity, these 
two considerations at once impress a character of comparative 
insignificance on all that does not concern these great matters.’ 
The note struck by the Rev. Hugh James Rose was taken up in 
January 1827 by the British Critic, a quarterly theological review, 
under the control of Joshua Watson, of Clapton, and Prebendary 
H. H. Norris, of Hackney, two wealthy and influential men who 
were fighting for the cause of religious education on many fields— 
supporting Bell’s Church schools against Lancaster’s undenomina- 
tional schools; upholding the old Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge against the new utilitarian Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and so on. The British Critic 
in a pungent article compared the principles ennunciated by Rose 
with those embodied in the recently issued prospectus of the 
projected ‘ University of London.’ It emphatically condemned 
the omission of religion from the curriculum of the new institution, 
saying: ‘We would much rather see a Dissenters’ university 
established in London in the next street to a university for 
members of the Church of England, and in fair and open opposition 
to it; or even a Deists’ university instituted in the same way, 
than one like the present which proposes to admit all other 
ingredients of knowledge, and rejects religion as something un- 
wholesome and unpalatable’; and it asked the suggestive 
question ‘ why two or more collegiate institutions should not be 
founded in London, if the demand for a new university is so loud 
and general as has been pretended.’ During 1827 the question 
asked by the British Critic was widely echoed and re-echoed in 
the orthodox Press of the country—the Standard, the Morning 
Post, the Globe, the Sunday Times, and other leading meena 
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before the end of the year, when it had become clear that the 
‘ University of London’ did not intend to abandon its non- 
religious principle, the project of a rival Anglican seminary had 
taken shape. 





II 


The definite launching of the scheme which resulted in the 
founding of King’s College was due to the Rev. George D’Oyly, 
D.D., Rector of Lambeth, a notable Cambridge scholar and an 
administrator of unusual energy and initiative, an intimate 
associate of Hugh James Rose and Joshua Watson, and (still 
more important) a man who had the ear of Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton, whose chaplain he had been. In February 1828 he pub- 
lished, through Mr. John Murray, a long open letter to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, Home Secretary in Wellington’s Government, 
in which he severely criticised the new ‘ University of London’ 
on the ground that from its constitution ‘ Christianity is entirely 
omitted ; no instructions are to be given on its evidences or its 
doctrines ; no religious services are to be performed within its 
walls’; and in which he urged the co-operation of Church and 
State, officially united, to establish ‘ another London University 
in which it shall be made of course an essential part of the educa- 
tion imparted to imbue the minds of youth with the principles of 
Christianity according to those sounder forms which are estab- 
lished in this Kingdom, and in which the services of religion shall 
be performed as directed in our National Church.’ 

As it happened, at that moment the Church, under the 
aristocratic Archbishop Manners-Sutton, and the State, under the 
militant Duke of Wellington, were in an unusually close and 
cordial agreement. They were allied in a strenuous and resolute 
resistance to the demands of the Radicals for representation, and 
to the demands of the Catholics for emancipation. Hence the 
appeals and efforts of Dr. D’Oyly were not in vain. After four 
months of preparatory labour he was able to get together in the 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, on Saturday, June 21, 
1828, a company which, said the editor of John Bull next day, 
‘for rank and respectability was the most distinguished it has 
ever been our good fortune to meet.” The Duke was in the chair, 
and he was supported by both the Archbishops, by a dozen other 
prelates, by the lords of the Council, and half the nobility, and 
by a vast assembly of clergy and gentry. The meeting was 
enthusiastic and unanimous. With acclamation it resolved : 

(1) That a college for general education be founded in the metropolis, 
in which, while the various branches of literature and science are made the 
subjects of instruction, it shall be an essential part of the system to imbue 
the minds of youth with a knowledge of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity as inculcated by the United Church of England and Ireland. 
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(2) That — the King having been graciously pleased to signify his 
approbation of the establishment of this college—His Majesty be most 
respectfully requested to take it under his royal patronage, and permit it 
to be entitled King’s College, London. 


A provisional committee was formed, consisting of twenty-eight 
eminent men, headed by Dr. William Howley, Bishop of London. 
Subscriptions were invited toward the 100,000/. regarded as 
necessary before the taking of any active measures for the estab- 
lishment of the college would be justified. All the suggested 
members of the provisional committee accepted nomination. 
The appeal for funds met with so ready a response that within 
two months the whole of the stipulated 100,000/. was paid or 
promised. The Government granted a site for the college in 
the grounds of Somerset House, between the Strand and the 
river. 

Then, most unexpectedly, the prosperous inauguration of the 
college had a serious set-back—a set-back, indeed, from which 
the institution did not fully recover for at least seventy years. 
The unity of Church and State was broken over the question of 
Catholic emancipation—a question which assumed a new and 
menacing shape after the Clare election of July 1828. Wellington 
and Peel felt it necessary, in order to avoid civil war, to abandon 
their resistance to the relief of Catholics from their disabilities. 
The great bishops, headed by Dr. Howley (who had succeeded 
Dr. Manners-Sutton as archbishop), on the other hand felt con- 
strained, in order to safeguard the Protestant establishment, to 
continue and intensify their resistance to the measure. Hence, 
inter alia, the supporters of King’s College were riven into two 
factions—namely, the Politiques, who recognised the pressure of 
necessity under which Wellington and Peel had abandoned their 
principles, and exonerated them from blame; and the Ultra- 
Protestants, who vehemently denounced them as traitors. Un- 
fortunately, the latter were not content with mere denunciation. 
Many of them, led by the Earl of Winchilsea, withdrew their 
promised subscriptions (amounting in all to some 15,000/.) and so 
caused the college to be started under a heavy load of debt. The 
Earl of Winchilsea’s attack on the Duke of Wellington, respecting 
the part he had taken in the founding of King’s College as a 
bulwark of Protestantism, was so virulent and offensive that, as 
is well known, it led to the famous (if rather ridiculous) duel 
which the two fought in the Battersea Fields on March 21, 1829. 


The duel [said the Observer of March 22] arose out of a letter addressed 
by Lord Winchilsea to Mr. Coleridge, secretary to the committee for 
establishing the King’s College, London, in which he questioned the 
motives of the noble duke, and said he was convinced that he had deter- 
mined to break in upon the Constitution of 1688, and, under the cloak of 
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some outward show of zeal for the Protestant religion, he might carry on 
his insidious designs for the infringement of our liberties and the intro- 
duction of Popery into every department of the State. : 
In spite of the secession and defalcation of the Winchilsea 
faction, the college was duly built (although on a reduced scale), — 
Sir Robert Smirke being the architect. On August 14, 1829, the 
provisional committee secured from the Crown a charter in- 
corporating the institution and defining its future mode of 





government. On October 8, 1831, the formal opening took place, — 
the outstanding feature of the ceremony being an eloquent sermon despe 
by Dr. C. J. Blomfield, Howley’s successor in the See of London, was ¢ 
who, taking as his text 1 Corinthians i.—ii., enlarged on the proper in th 
subordination of science to religion. He argued, first, that ‘ it is and 1 
impossible that true religion can be injured by the ascertainment Ir 
and establishment of any fact’1; and, secondly, that ‘ there is of tl 
something to be known above and beyond the universe, and that gene’ 
is the nature and counsels of its Creator ; and there is something depa 
also in the universe which can never be known to man, and that depa 
is the first causes and moving impulses of things ’—a sentiment scho: 
in which the enlightened bishop anticipated equally Dean supT 
Mansel, Auguste Comte, and Herbert Spencer. educ 
up t 

III proc 

The college thus auspiciously inaugurated is now completing sup} 
the first hundred years of its existence: the centenary of the The 
great meeting in the Freemasons’ Hall was celebrated by a dinner alwe 
in the refectory on June 21 last year; the centenary of the mer 


acquisition of the charter forms the occasion of the celebrations 
at present proceeding ; the centenary of the actual opening falls 
two years hence. In an article such as the present to give any 
sort of survey of the vicissitudes of so long a period is, of course, 
out of the range of possibility. It must suffice to note three 
things which seem to the writer, after a prolonged study of the 
history of the college, to be of cardinal significance. These three 
things are—first, the problem of finance ; second, the problem of 
religious tests; and, third, the problem of the relation of the 


college to the University of London. The three problems are not, dee 
however, strictly separate and distinct from one another: they cer 
are, indeed, intimately associated. 

1. Fimance.-As has already been remarked, it took the dey 
college at least seventy years to recover from the blow inflicted of 
by the defections and defalcations of the Winchilsea faction in ex 

1 Behind this statement, a few years later, Sir Charles Lyell took effective ~ 
cover when his Principles of Geology had alarmed those fundamentalists of the 
Council who considered it vital to maintain that the creation of the world took 


place on Sunday, October 23, in the year 4004 B.c. 
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1829. During the whole of this period it was burdened with debt, 
hampered by lack of endowments, harassed by inability to pay 
adequate salaries or provide proper apparatus. Injurious, how- 
ever, as this financial stringency undoubtedly was in the main, it 
was not without some compensating advantages. Since the 
college possessed an abounding vitality, since it was governed by 
fesolute and able men who were determined that it should not 
succumb, since its staff were resourceful enthusiasts far more 
concerned to vindicate principle than to accumulate pelf, the 
desperate struggle for existence which for a protracted period it 
was compelled to wage against adverse circumstances was fruitful 
in the evolution of many new ideas respecting adult education, 
and not a few pioneer experiments. 

In 1831, and for seven years afterwards, the college consisted 
of three departments only, namely, a senior department of 
general literature and science, a medical department, and a junior 
department or school for boys under sixteen—a subordinate 
department intended to serve as a feeder for the other two. The 
school from the first flourished prodigiously: it obviously 
supplied a pressing demand for an inexpensive middle-class 
education not restricted to the classics. Its numbers soon ran 
up to over 500 ; new class-rooms had to be provided, new masters 
procured. The profits on the working of the school, indeed, 
supplied the fund from which the whole college was sustained. 
The medical department just held its own, but its expenses 
always greatly exceeded its income from fees. The senior depart- 
ment of general literature and science languished and failed. It 
seemed to have no function in life. It was a sort of unattached 
sixth form which could do little more than take boys from school 
at sixteen, continue their schooling for two or three years, and 
then send them on to Oxford or Cambridge for degrees. Not 
until nearly eighty years had elapsed, not until King’s College 
(together with University College) had become fully incorporated 
in the University of London, not until its ‘ general literature and 
science department ’ had become reorganised as the faculties of 
arts and science, whose main task was preparation for London 
degrees—not until then (at the beginning of the twentieth 
century) did this section of the college find itself and prosper. 

Meantime the professors and lecturers of this languishing 
department, whose salaries consisted merely of a fixed proportion 
of the scanty fees paid by their students, were compelled to 
explore every possible means to find themselves work, increase 
their emoluments, and keep the college going. Thus, in 1838, in 
the midst of the great railway boom, they pointed out to the 
council that, apart from teachers of machine-drawing and survey- 
ing, they had among them the complete staff of an engineering 
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department, The council secured the supplementary teachers, 
and the new department was inaugurated. Similarly, in 1846, 
Dr. Jelf, the principal at the time, suggested that a department 
of theology could be instituted by means of the addition of but a 
single new member to the existing arts staff of the college. The 
required new member was found in the Rev. Richard Chenevix 
Trench, and this important department was opened with excellent 
results. Not only did it flourish in itself, becoming virtually the 
diocesan training college of the Bishop of London, it also stimu- 
lated the general literature classes which served as preparatory 
to the courses in divinity. Further experiments, not so success- 
ful, were made in a department of military science (1848-64) anda 
civil service department (1854-5). Out of the latter, however, 
sprang one of the most noteworthy of all the pioneer educational 
movements with which King’s College has been associated, 
namely, the evening classes. These differed from the evening 
classes provided by the Mechanics’ Institutes, or by the Working 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, in that they were founded 
to provide systematic education of a University type in courses 
extending over a period of three or four years, and ending in a 
diploma or degree. Their success was so great that within half a 
dozen years their numbers—between 600 and 700—exceeded 
those of all the rest of the college put together. Shortly after- 
wards (1871) another interesting experiment was made by the 
provision of ‘ lectures for ladies ’ in Richmond and Twickenham— 
an experiment which led to the establishment of a permanent 
‘ladies’ department ’ (King’s College for Women) in Kensington 
in 1885. Finally in 1890, as the last and most powerful stimu- 
lant of all to the almost moribund faculties of arts and science, 
came the day training department, which transfused into the 
anzmic system of the college the life-giving stream of Govern- 
ment grants. 

By 1890, indeed, it had become clearly evident that no 
institution of university rank could possibly maintain itself on 
an income derived exclusively from fees. The cost of technical 
apparatus, the salaries of properly qualified teachers, the expenses 
of maintenance and administration—these, and other inevitable 
charges, mounted up to sums which the 20,000/. or so per annum 
paid by the students were wholly unable to cover. It was 
obvious that, in the absence of endowments, nothing could enable 
the college (or the dozen other university colleges of the country) 
to keep open doors save regular and substantial subventions from 
the Treasury, the Board of Education, and the county councils, 
In respect of King’s College—and of King’s College alone among 
its peers—was the question of grants from public money com- 
plicated by the problem of religious tests. 
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2. Religious Tests.—King’s College was founded as a definitely 
Anglican academy. Its avowed purpose was ‘to imbue the 
minds of youth with a knowledge of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity as inculcated by the United Church of England and 
Ireland’; and in the troublous days of the Winchilsea secession 
its council had assured its anxious supporters that ‘ the system of 
education and government to be adopted in King’s College will be 
strictly Protestant.’ 

The precise meaning of the terms used and of the pledges 
given had, however, from the first caused controversy. At the 
inaugural meeting itself a Quaker had risen to ask the question 
whether or not students other than members of the Church of 
England would be admitted. Bishop Blomfield had emphatically 
answered yes, they would; and, in accordance with this under- 
taking, although full membership of the college (carrying eligi- 
bility to prizes and studentships) was limited to Anglicans (who 
were required to keep chapels and attend divinity lectures), all 
and sundry were allowed, as ‘ occasional students,’ to frequent 
the classes and work in the laboratories. The second problem to 
be dealt with related to the staff : should none except members of 
the Church of England be permitted to teach within the walls of 
King’s? After much debate the council decided that “ No person 
who is not a member of the United Church of England and Ireland 
as by law established shall be eligible for any office in the college, 
except to the professorships of Oriental and modern European 
languages.’ This stipulation—embodied in the charter of 1829, 
and renewed by statute in 1882—was a source of endless trouble 
until it was rescinded in 1903. To begin with, the exceptions 
were highly illogical: it was absurd, for instance, to admit 
Gabriele Rossetti to the college to teach Italian, although he was 
nominally a Catholic and really a Freethinker, and at the same 
time to refuse to appoint Dr. John Webster as professor of 
materia medica because he was a Presbyterian. For seventy 
years, in fact, the choice of professors and lecturers was severely 
restricted by this unfortunate regulation. It prevented the 
appointment of Liebig to the chair of chemistry in 1845 because 
he was a Lutheran ; it necessitated the withdrawal of Mr. John 
Parker from the chair of fine art in 1887 because he was a Catholic ; 
it would have prevented S. R. Gardiner from becoming professor 
of history if he had remained an Irvingite, and Joseph Lister from 
taking the chair of clinical surgery if he had continued a Quaker. 
Professor Leone Levi could not be elected to the chair of com- 
mercial law in 1855 until he had consented to give up attending 
‘ Dr. Hamilton’s Scotch Church,’ and take a sitting in an Anglican 











place of worship. When the council, in the ‘nineties, began to 
go to the Government for money they were plainly told that it 
would be necessary for them to rescind this obnoxious regulation. 
For some ten years they strove to avoid this necessity by appeal- 
ing (vainly) to Anglican sources for supplies. The staff, however, 
led by Dr. A. Robertson (later Bishop of Exeter) and by Dr. A. C, 
Headlam (now Bishop of Gloucester), were unanimous for freedom, 
and in 1903 freedom was secured by statute. 

The religious disabilities of ‘ occasional’ students had been 
removed in 1895, and the tests imposed upon. members of the 
governing body had had to be relaxed when the London and 
Surrey County Councils had made it a condition of rate aid that. 
they should have representatives on the college executive. 

Not only the academic but also the religious life of the college 
undoubtedly benefited by the removal of the tests. The chapel, 
instead of being occupied by an apathetic company of involuntary 
non-worshippers, is from time to time crowded with eager assem- 
blies of the devout. The staff, strengthened by the inclusion of 
such great scholars as Sir Israel Gollancz (the first to be elected 
under the statute of 1903), no longer feels itself to labour under 
the ‘stigma of having been selected from a narrow and non- 
competitive field, In short, the Anglican seminary has become a 
University College. 

V 


The abolition of religious tests in King’s College in all depart- 
ments other than the theological was necessitated not only by 
the imperative need of securing grants of public money, but also 


by the equally urgent necessity of achieving incorporation in the - 


University of London as reconstituted in 1898. 

The University of London, as is well known, had been estab- 
lished by royal charter in 1836. It was at first a mere examining 
board (although of the highest and most authoritative grade) 
subject to Government control—in short, a subordinate depart- 
ment of State. Its eminent and discriminating examinations 
were open to approved students from University College, from 
King’s College, and from any other institutions which the Crown 
might subsequently recognise. In the beginning, however, Uni- 
versity College and King’s College enjoyed the sole right of 
entry. University College speedily availed itself of its privileged 
position, although it resented the fact that the examination 
syllabuses of the university (which necessarily determined the 
nature of the college curricula) were framed by an extraneous 
authority over which the teachers of the college had but a slight 
influence. But King’s College held persistently aloof, because 
the senate of the new university resolutely refused to admit 
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divinity as,even an optional subject into, the: syllabus for its arts 
degrees. The department of general literature and science 
continued to concentrate its energies on preparing for the open 
scholarships of the older universities such bright, boys as it could 
attract. Had it not been that the medical degrees of London 
University supplied a pressing demand on the part of the Medical 
School of King’s, it is probable that the college would have had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the ‘ godless’ institution which 
Nebuchadnezzar (featuring Lord John Russell) had set up. 

The aloofness of King’s, however, was not shared by the other 
educational establishments of the kingdom, Within five years 
no fewer than sixteen schools and colleges had secured affiliation 
in arts and law, and still more in medicine. So widely, indeed, 
did the system of affiliation spread that in 1858 it was made 
universal, 7.¢., the examinations of the university were thrown 
open to the whole world, 

Meantime circumstances in King’s College were changing. 
First, the junior department. or school ceased to feed the college : 
it preferred to keep its best boys till they were eighteen or nineteen 
and then send them direct to Oxford or Cambridge. Secondly, 
these universities definitely declined to contemplate a scheme of 
affiliation suggested by the council of King’s according to which 
attendance at King’s and the passing of certain examinations 
would secure exemption from one year’s residence in the uni- 
versity. It became evident that unless the college faculties of 
arts and science could provide courses of study culminating in 
degrees they would perish of inanition. For some ten years 
(1884-94) King’s College (led by its resolute principal, Dr. Henry 
Wace) combined with University College (led by Sir George 
Young) in an effort to secure from the Government a charter 
authorising the establishment of a new teaching university in 
London to be called the ‘ Albert’ University. But the Govern- 
ment ultimately. declined to sanction the founding of a. second 
university in the metropolis, in spite of the fact that it would 
have been a replica of the ‘ Victoria’ University of Manchester, 
as well as an appropriate appendage to the Albert Memorial in 
Hyde Park. Instead of establishing a second university in 
London the Government by statute reorganised the existing 
university on a dual basis—on the one hand, leaving the old 
examining board to continue its admirable work of testing the 
qualifications of ‘ external ’ students ; on the other hand, setting 
up an ‘ internal ’ department to control the teaching and examin- 
ing of students of the metropolitan colleges. This was in 1898. 

One of the statutory principles of the reconstituted University 
of London was that there should be ‘ no grant of money out of 
university funds for any purpose in respect of which any privilege 
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is conferred or any disability is imposed on account of religious 
belief.’ Here, then, was another powerful influence tending in 
the direction of that abolition of tests which was accomplished in 
1903. In fact, nothing but the removal of the tests could have 
rendered possible the incorporation of the college in the university 
which was effected in 1908. 


VI 


Since the incorporation of the college in the university by the 
Act of 1908 (which came into operation in January r9r0) progress 
has been rapid and, save for the set-back due to the war, con- 
tinuous. The numbers of students have approximately doubled ; 
the numbers of degrees and diplomas gained have almost quad- 
rupled.* Five faculties—namely, arts, law, science, engineering, 
and medicine—fall within the ambit of the university ; one— 
namely, theology—enjoys independence, but works in the closest 
and most cordial fellowship with the others. Although, with 
respect to university work, Government and county council 
grants have relieved the financial stringency of the old days, 
nevertheless the college still suffers from lack of proper endow- 
ments for its professorial chairs, and from lack of an adequate 
scholarship fund. Moreover, it desperately needs money for 
building and rebuilding, and for the provision of hostel accommo- 
dation for its students. The theological department in particular 
is in want of funds; for that department, of course, is precluded 
from sharing in the grants of public money. It is therefore above 
all things necessary that its chairs should be endowed. If such 
endowment can be secured it is intended that one of the theolo- 
gical chairs shall be named after the saintly and erudite Frederick 
Denison Maurice (once a professor in the college), whose influence 
did so much to liberalise religious thought in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. That, however, is only one out of many 
large projects of development and expansion. The college 
authorities are hoping that as a result of the present centenary 
celebrations a sum of not less than 375,000/. may be placed by 
generous friends at their disposal in order to enable them to start 
the second hundred years of their activities fully equipped for all 
good work. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


® For the session 1927-8 the total number of students was 4705, and the 
number of degrees and diplomas gained 317. 
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THE STORY OF ASHRIDGE 


A pleasanter place than Ashridge is, hard were to finde. 

(SKELTON, temp. Henry VIII.) 

THE grey monks first made Ashridge their home. At the end 
of the thirteenth century a royal prince, Edmund, Earl of Corn- 
wall, ‘gave to God and the Blessed Mary, and the Rector and 
Brethren of the College, his Manor of Ashridge with Pichelstorne, 
his Manor of Little Gaddesden, his Manor of Hemel Hempstead.’ 
They built the house in a glade of the forest, fencing it round 
to make a park for the wild deer. 

The College of Ashridge was the first of its order in England. 
It was a house of twenty bonhommes, ‘good men,’ bound to the 
service of God and to one another by a more regular rule than 
prevailed in other monasteries. Among their aims was the 
advancement of learning. Thus, across seven centuries, there is 
a link between the old and the new Ashridge. One of its later 
monks became famous for publishing a work entitled A Lytell 
Treatise in English, called the Extirpation of Ignorancy. He was 
also the author of A Lytell Boke contayning certaine gostly 
Medycynes agens the comon Plage of Pestilence. 
| For 250 years Ashridge was the home of the monks. For 
them day began at midnight, when they rose from their beds in 
the long dormitory and hurried down the stone steps into the 
chapel. ‘And,’ wrote their founder, ‘when they rise for the 
service of God, they shall exhort each other mutually with modera- 
tion, on account of the excuses that those who are sleepy are 
inclined to make.’ The sound of their chanting before the 
flickering candles on the high altar must have been heard on the 
midnight air by startled deer in distant woodland solitudes. 
After an hour the singing ceased, and the monks returned to their 
beds in silence. 

They were up again by dawn. Breakfast of bread and ale 
(distressingly absent in fast times) was followed at nine by the 
meeting in the chapter-house. Here the brothers sat in order 
before the rector, who read aloud the notices of the day, discussed 
the college business, and awarded penalties to those who had 
transgressed against monastic discipline. ‘ While corporal punish- 
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ment is being inflicted upon a brother,’ it was ordered, ‘ all the 
rest sit with bowed and covered head, and with kind and brotherly 
affection should have compassion on him.’ 

Dinner was at midday in the refectory, the rector and monastic 
officers sitting at high table on the dais at one end, the other 
monks ranged at long tables down the length of the hall. ‘No 
singularity in eating or drinking,’ it was ordered, ‘ is allowed. No 
noise is to be made; for instance if there are nuts, they are not 
to be cracked with the teeth, but a monk is privately to open 
them with his knife.’ . . . ‘ The brethren ought all to be careful 
not to wipe their noses or rub their teeth on the napkins or table- 
cloths.” Not the least of the legacies inherited by our civilisa- 
tion from the monks was that of table manners, enforced with 
difficulty in days when most men fell upon their food as upon 
their enemies. 


The afternoon was devoted to work. While some laboured 


with their hands in field or garden, others taught or practised . 


medicine, or wrote at their desks in the cloister or the library. 
For in days before printing was thought of the books of the 
world were written and illuminated by the hand of the monks. 

Vespers followed in the evening; afterwards the brothers 
walked for a short while in the cloisters, where the sun’s last rays 
lit the grass garth, or in winter huddled over the college’s only 
fire in the little warming-room. The last service of the day was 
chanted, and by eight in the summer and seven in the winter the 
monks were lying silent in their beds, waiting for the midnight 
bell to call them to another day of work and prayer. 

In its 250 years of life pilgrims from all England visited the 
college. They saw it rise out of the woodlands before them, with 
its encircling walls and the monastery buildings—hall, chapter- 
house, hospital, guest-house, cloisters, stables and granaries— 
clustering around the great church. They entered by the gate- 
house, exchanging a word with the porter, ‘a wise old man who 
shall know how to receive a reply and to return one, and whose 
ripeness of age will not permit him to trifle.’ For a few hours or 
days they were absorbed in the unchanging life of the college ; 
then rode out on their business into the woods and the distant 
world. Among those who visited and loved the place was the 
Black Prince. As he lay dying, home from the wars at his castle 
of Berkhampstead, he remembered his friends, the grey monks, 
and left to their college a princely benefaction. 

The end came in 1535, when King Henry’s commissioners rode 
down and demanded the surrender of the college and its revenues. 
The last monks were all Englishmen. Their homely names were 


1 These quotations are taken from passages from Monastic Rules quoted in 
Dr. D. H. S. Cranage’s delightful work, The Home of the Monk. 
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| Thomas Waterhouse, Thomas Hill, Elias Bernard, Michael 
Draper, John Hatfield, Robert Hitchingham, Richard Gardiner, 
William Knighton, Richard Bedford, Roger Birchley, William 
Downham, Richard Lowndes, John Astill, William Brook, 
Richard Canaan, Joseph Stepney, and William Young. ‘ In this 
year,’ wrote one of them, ‘the noble House of Ashridge was 
destroyed and the brothers expelled.’ They filed out and the 
bells were silenced. 

Great country houses rose on the ruins of the monasteries. 
After its dissolution Ashridge became the home of royalty. It 
was appropriated by Henry VIII., and here, while his wives 
changed, his children lived. Three future rulers of England 
played once in its corridors and gardens. A few years later 
Princess Elizabeth, then a red-haired, bright-eyed, imperious girl 
of nineteen, fled to Ashridge from her sister, Queen Mary Tudor. 
She was suspected of treason, and the queen’s officers followed 
her. They reached Ashridge at nightfall and, forcing their way 
into the princess’s room, demanded her immediate departure for 
London. She pleaded illness, but they were inexorable. Next 
morning, ‘feeble in body and comfortless in mind,’ she was 
carried out by her servants to the horse-litter which waited for 
her among armed troopers in the courtyard. Three times as they 
carried her she fainted ; then the cavalcade slowly wound down 
the park southwards into the woods. Already the Traitor’s Gate 
between Thames and Tower was opening to receive the princess. 

Her courage and wit saved her, as one day they were to save 
England. Four years later she became queen. Cruel, mean, 
deceitful, Elizabeth may have been all these, yet of the many 
great hearts that learnt to love England in the beechwoods of 
Ashridge none was greater than hers. ‘ Far above all earthly 
treasures,’ she claimed proudly, ‘ I esteem my people’s love.’ 

The dawn of the seventeenth century saw Ashridge pass into 
the possession of a famous English family. 

The Egertons had long held a high place among the gentry 
of Cheshire. A cadet of this house, Thomas Egerton, was 
entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn during the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. So hard did he work that he is said never to 
have left its precincts for four years. While he sat over his books 
his contemporaries at Clement’s Inn across the way, ‘little John 
Doit of Staffordshire, and black George Barnes and Francis Pick- 
bones and Will Squele, a Cotswold man,’ were hearing the chimes 
at midnight with young Shallow and drunken Jack Falstaff. 

The labours of this industrious apprentice were rewarded. 
He became in due season Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Chan- 
cellor. He was created Baron Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley. 











He bought Ashridge and its noble house and park. Here, while 
the tragedies of Shakespeare were being first acted in London, he 
passed the evening of his busy life, walking in the gardens, with 
his little granddaughter in her quaint grown-up clothes running 
beside him. Some of her bills have been preserved : 


6 May 1615: 
For a payre of hose for Mistress Booth sent her 
to Ashridge é ; . 4s. 4d. 
For 3 thousand pins sent thither dies : : 3s. 
For a payre of Shooes . 2s. 
To Mr. Newport for teachinge her to play on the 
lute for seven moneths . £7 
2 Oct. : 
For a blacke wrought Holland wastecoate for 
her 34s. 
For a black beaver hat & enibrcidered band, 
and new trimminge her old hat . : 66s. 


The great Chancellor died at the age of seventy-seven : in the 
same year William Shakespeare was buried at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The son of Lord Ellesmere lived at Ashridge and became Earl 
of Bridgewater. He loved the sound of church bells (perhaps a 
heritage of the ancient house he inhabited), and spent many 
hours of his youth chiming them. He was the friend and patron 
of Milton, whose Comus was first acted for his and his children’s 
pleasure. He fought for King Charles and lived to see his house 
plundered by the Roundheads. 

His son, the second earl, who first appeared on the scene of 
history as a child in Milton’s Comus, succeeded to his father’s 
estates and virtues. ‘He spoke sparingly, but always very 
pertinently, was true to his word, faithful to his friend, loyal to 
his Prince, wary in Council, strict in his Justice, and punctual in 
all his actions.’ After the death of his wife he spent most of his 
time at Ashridge among his beloved books and gardens. Here in 
dissolute days this great gentleman made his household a byword 
for decency and good order. The directions which he left to the 
steward and officers of his vast staff give a picture of the life of a 
great English country house in the closing years of the seventeenth 
century. The day beganearly. ‘The porter must open the gate 
in summer at five in the morninge and in winter between six and 
seven. . . . The Huisher of the Hall must be ready every morninge 
in summer by six of the clocke and by seven at the farthest in 
winter, and then keepe the hall and all places under his charge 
sweete and cleane, and in the winter time make fire there in the 
morning at a due season. . . . All the servants in the house, at 
the ringinge of the bell are immediately to repaire to the morninge 
prayers, or sermons, in the Chappel, . . . and thither to come 
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with reverence ; and there to continue with devout behaviour ; 
and not to absent themselves unless with leave obtained upon 
some speciall and urgent occasion.’ As in the days of the monas- 
tery, all things were ordered by the sound of bells. Open hos- 
pitality was kept. The gentleman usher was to ‘ have a perfect 
list of all the Servants that are appoynted for dayly attendance, 
that soe he may the more readily knowe whom to appoynt for the 
performinge of any sudden service, as particularly for the bring- 
inge up of Beere, or wine, or such other things as shall be thought 
fitt to be brought in to strangers at their coming into the house.’ 

The most elaborate arrangements were made for meals in the 
great hall. The yeoman usher was to ‘see that the table be 
covered in due time and assist the Butler in it’; at table ‘ civill 
and sober demeanour is to be used by all the servants at the 
severall tables where they are appoynted to sitt ; and all unseemly 
and rude deportment to bee avoyded ; and none are to rise from 
the table until thanks be first given to God.’ Those waiting ‘ are 
diligently to attend their service at the Table, without gazeing 
about (soe blindinge their owne eyes from findinge what is 
fittinge for them to doe) or listening too earnestly to what is said 
(soe stoppinge their owne ears against the calle of such as have 
occasion to make use of them).’ The usher of the hall was to 
‘ permit none after meales are done, to sitt drinkinge in the hall,’ 
and afterwards he was to ‘ gather together the broken meate that 
remaynes and carry it to the gate; that there it may be by 
himselfe and the Porter distributed among the Poore.’ 

All due regard was to be paid to economy. There was never 
to be too much or too little of anything requisite for feeding the 
household. The steward was ‘ to look carefully to all bills . . . 
that the stuffe be good, the prices reasonable and none of the bills 
paid twice.’ In the great house, with its endless comings and 
goings, such precautions were doubtless prudent. All bills were 
to be paid punctually, and it was expressly ordered that ‘ the 
Clerke of the Kitchen, the Cooke and the Larder Maid be watchful 
to prevent the wasteful expense of butter, which hath hithertoo 
been both too little considered, and too little valued and too much 
wasted.’ 

The last measures of the day were precautionary. The porter, 
being ‘ very careful that no Gaming be permitted in the Lodge in 
the nighttime,’ was ‘ every eveninge after the gates are shut, to 
have care of his fire and candle, and looke that no chimney about 
the house be on fire, and that there be noe hurt done by any fire 
cast out in any ashes . . . and see that all barr gates be shutt, 
and then search the court and by-corners, to be sure that there be 
none left in the house to doe any mischiefe in the night tyme ; 
and be sure not to open the gates in night time, on a sudden, for 
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feare of admitting any such kinde of danger, and must be very 
wary in all his imployment, because the safety of the family 












depends very much upon his care.’ It is not difficult to picture | 4™° 
the last of the household passing by candle-light to bed up the oathy 





great stairway, and the dying embers in the hall giving * glimmer- 
ing light by the dead and drowsy fire.’ Far away in London the 
watchmen were calling out the hours to a sleeping world : 

Give ear to the clock ; beware your lock, 


Your fire and your light : and God give you goodnight, 
One o’clock ! 




































Outside in the woods around the great park the deer ran wild to tl 
and game abounded. Charles II. gave a royal warrant for their the 
special preservation, hearing that ‘ our game of hare, pheasant. chat 
partridge, heron and other wilde fowle, about Ashridge in our ado. 
County of Buckingham and Hartford, is much destroyed by was 
divers disorderly persons with greyhounds, mongrells, setting day 
doggs, gunns, trammells, tunnells, netts and other engines, wel 
contrary to the Statutes of this our Realme,’ and stringent 
penalties were threatened to those who disobeyed. the 

Could we have approached the old house of Ashridge as it then esti 
stood, we should have ridden through formal, wall-encircled by 
gardens and passed under an archway into the inner courtyard. on 
Before us was the hall, with its seven long Gothic windows and of 
projecting bays. Those who would recall it must picture an old Un 
red brick building, not unlike the Hall of the Middle Temple. ral 
Beyond were further courtyards, the stables and the granaries—a we 
kindly jumble of barns and ancient red brick walls. There is an pr 
engraving of this Ashridge as our eighteenth century forefathers wi 
knew it in Todd’s History—a delightful old place, buried from sp 
the world among the woods. hi 

During the eighteenth century Ashridge fell into decay. It cit 
became the property of one of the strangest characters of all that tit 
remarkable age—of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, who, falling eI 
in love in his green youth with a famous beauty, was rejected by hi 
her, and henceforward utterly forswore her sex and devoted his b 
life to the building of the great canal which bears his name. tl 
Every penny upon which he could lay hands he devoted to this tl 
object, remaining isolated in his lonely Lancashire home, Worsley, t 
with the untutored genius Brindley, whom he employed as his c 





engineer. His neighbours thought him mad, but after thirty 
years’ endeavour the work was accomplished. 


The noble canal that goes by his name [wrote a contemporary] has 
immortalised his memory ; the memory of a nobleman, who, even in the 
height of his youth, forwent the luxury of fortune, the pomp of titles, and 
the splendour of courts, to benefit futurity by a design so sublime, as alone 
to. confer the credit of the highest genius, and an execution so bold, yet so 
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patient, as to give but slight hopes of its completion during his own life. 
His contemporaries have not been blind to his fame. But the stream of 
time, which soon hurries almost everything else to the gulf of oblivion, 
will give the vessel which conveys his honours the greater strength as it 
goes, and bear it at last into the broad ocean of eternity. 


Such was this man, the very embodiment of the capitalist spirit, 
who, for the sake of an enterprise which was to benefit millions 
of his fellow-citizens and to reduce the price of commodities 
throughout the kingdom, denied himself almost the meanest 
necessities of life. Among the gifts of fortune which he sacrificed 
to the great canal was his noble house of Ashridge. Uncared for, 
the stones in the cloisters crumbled, the tapestries in the bed- 
chambers hung in threads from the walls, and the pictures were 
adorned with mould and cobweb. When the duke died there 
was not a room in the house which was not open tothe rain. The 
days of the old building, once the shelter and home of the monks, 
were numbered. 

On the death of the ‘ father of inland navigation ’ his cousin, 
the seventh Earl of Bridgewater, succeeded to the Ashridge 
estates. He was the builder of the present house. Influenced 
by the most advanced taste of his day, he spent a princely fortune 
on its creation, and employed the services of Wyatt, the pioneer 
of the nineteenth century Gothic movement, as his architect. 
Under his directions an amazing palace of shining stone was 
raised on the site of the old monastery. From the eastern to the 
western tower of this vast edifice is 1000 feet. Externally it 
presents a long line of battlemented buildings with a forest of 
white spires and towers rising skywards, so that the startled 
spectator, seeing it first loom out of the woods before him, feels 
himself to be in the presence, not of a single house, but of a whole 
city made, not for men, but for giants. Against such an edifice 
time itself seems powerless; in its great rooms the sense of 
enduring grandeur is still preserved. The roof of the staircase 
hall is nearly 100 feet high, and from its walls the figures of its 
benefactors, sculptured in stone by Westmacott, look down on 
the pigmy humans below. ‘In describing the internal parts of 
the house,’ wrote its chronicler, ‘ it is necessary to premise that 
the rooms and galleries retain in a great degree the Gothic 
character.’ 

The state rooms open into one another; the great drawing- 
room, originally hung with rich crimson damask, 50 feet long, 
with its windows gazing southwards across the terrace and the 
gardens; the ante-room, the dining-room ; the noble library, 
with its brass and ebony book-cases built to face the rising 
sun, for ‘dawn is the Muse’s friend’; and the 100 feet-long 
conservatory. These were once peopled by ladies with high- 
Voi. CVI—No. 629 i 











waisted, long-flounced frocks, and fine gentlemen in coloured 
hunting coats. 

Below is the old vaulted crypt, which, alone in this” great 
Gothic house, belongs, not to the days of the Regency, but to the 
Middle Ages themselves, when its stones were trodden by the grey- 
cowled monks and echoed to the horse hoofs of mailed knights 
clattering into the courtyard above. 

The new house was completed in 1814, the year before Water- 
loo. The first sermon was preached in the chapel— justly 

- considered as the masterpiece of the late James Wyatt ’"—by 
Mr. Todd, the historian of Ashridge, a few years later. From 
the summit of the central tower the watcher could in those days 
gaze across an unbroken countryside to where, 40 miles to the 
south, the hanging woods of Penge and Norwood could still be 
seen in the sunlight, unmolested by the cities of brick which now 
crown their heights. 

The palace which the seventh earl built is magnificent, but 
the gardens are beautiful. If the house is not old, there is no 
doubt that the trees are. Rock-work and pool, terrace and 
formal hedge, combine to make the grounds of Ashridge match- 
less in a country famous for its lovely gardens. Earth offers 
nothing better than a summer’s day in this green paradise. 
Beyond are the park, the beechwoods, and the rolling Chiltern 
Hills. 

In 1824 died John William, seventh Earl of Bridgewater, the 
builder of Ashridge as it now stands. His picture, painted by 
Owen, with its broad forehead and fine presence, suggests a great 
gentleman, moving in a more spacious world than is possible 
to-day. ‘No man,’ it was said, ‘sooner forgave an injury. He 
was a true friend to the Church and a benefactor of the State.’ 
His memorial is his great house among the beech trees. 

From the Egertons Ashridge passed into the possession of 
Lord Brownlow and his family. Since then, changing times have 
brought an end to the days of the great country house, as they 
did to those of the monastery four centuries ago. Those who 
stand at the end of Stowe’s great avenue and gaze down from the 
Corinthian arch at the noble house below are witnessing the 
glories, not of a past century alone, but of a vanished age. Ash- 
ridge of the squires has become as much a part of history as 
Ashridge of the monks. The old order has changed, yielding 
place to new. 

For a time it seemed as though Ashridge must suffer the fate 
of many a noble house and meet destruction at the hands of the 
estate breaker—its buildings be demolished, its bricks sold, and 
its timber felled. Had this occurred (as seemed all too likely a 
year or so ago) a national possession would have been lost. But 
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the life of Ashridge is perennial. From such a fate it has been 
saved by the princely generosity of the late Mr. Urban Broughton, 
who purchased the house with its gardens and part of the park 
and transferred it to the Conservative Party as a memorial to his 
friend Mr. Bonar Law and a training college for Conservatism. 
Thus two more names have been added to the long and famous 
roll of its benefactors. 

By the chairman of the Conservative Party and those to whom 
the guardianship of Ashridge has fallen this noble legacy has been 
envisaged as the key to a great opportunity. It is to be main- 
tained in perpetuity as a Conservative College, offering to men 
and women of every class, age, and calling equal opportunities for 
learning and inspiration. Here all who come, if only for a brief 
spell, will receive sound instruction in the political history of 
their country, in political science and economics, and so have the 
chance of fitting themselves for the duties of citizenship. Here 
the air they breathe will be that of true democracy, so that their 
outlook will be broadened and their sympathies and knowledge 
enlarged by free and friendly interchange of experience. 

The ultimate influence of such an institution on the policies 
and destinies of England it is hard to estimate. Every great 
movement must have its centre in an abiding and permanent 


home. That lesson the monks taught the world 1000 years ago ; 
and, by a strange and happy chance, it is from an ancient monastic 
house that the new Conservative College is to shed its light over 
England. 

As though by a magic hand, in the course of a single winter 


Ashridge has been transformed. Bare and comfortless a few 


months ago, the great house, outwardly unchanged, offers once 
more its ancient and ordered hospitality. 

The state rooms have been adapted to new purposes. Hall, 
lounge, ante-room, library, dining-room, and chapel are ready to 
serve the needs of a college, as they once served those of a hospit- 
able nobleman, and as their predecessors those of a monastery. 

The house is now lit by electricity and warmed by steam 
radiators. In the kitchens and laundries the latest electrical 
devices have been installed. There are separate bedrooms for 
every student, numerous bathrooms, and a canteen open under 
the usual club rules. The monks, could they revisit the scene of 
their earthly labours, would doubtless be surprised, but they would 
also be delighted. For in offering its learning and inspiration to 
all who enter its doors the new Ashridge is not unmindful of its 
time-honoured and homely welcome. 

Those who now visit Ashridge will find not only wisdom but 
recreation in the best and widest sense of the word. The lawns 
and walks of the gardens and the great trees present the beauty 
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and peace of an ancient world. Those who seek in them ‘for 
newer delights will find an open-air swimming pool, hard tennis 
courts, and a golf course. ‘A pleasanter place than Ashridge is, 
hard were to finde.’ 

Ashridge is well chosen as a school for citizenship. It stands 
on the confines of a county which is world-famous for its political 
history. Buckinghamshire was the home of Hampden, of Burke, 
of Disraeli. It boasts Eton in the south and Stowe in the north. 
Its capital, Aylesbury, has been the scene of many a famous 
election, some of them carried out under conditions which would 
surprise a modern registration official. Here in the eighteenth 
century the returning officer sat at a table with a bowl of guineas 
on one side and a bowl of punch on the other; and of each of 
these the honest electors partook. Here the Whig magnate Lord 
Wharton, the father of English electioneering, first expounded the 
art of canvassing and the once time-honoured device of the clean 
baby, placed at the foot of the platform for the candidate to kiss, 
And here in later days came Disraeli to preside at the farmers’ 


‘ordinary,’ and to make those speeches at which all England 
thrilled next morning. Once when he was asked in the House 
where were the freemen of Bucks who had once marched to 
London to save John Hampden, he replied: ‘ Where you would 
expect to find them, of course—in the county of Buckingham.’ 

Ashridge is an epitome of the history of England. Warrior 
prince, monk, queen, chancellor, landed earl, canal builder, prime 
minister—out of the past among the beeches their voices speak. 
As we walk by the garden edge at the close of a summer’s evening 
we may catch an echo of the message they left to England. The 
clatter of the Black Prince’s horse hoofs dies away in the trees to 
the southward, and those who listen may hear the clear imperious 
voice of England’s great Queen : 





































































































* Nothing, no worldly thing under the sun, is so dear to me as the love 
and good-will of my people.’ 








The firm voice is stilled by the advancing shadows under the 
trees, and is followed by the sad and measured tones of the great 
Chancellor : 


“In myself I find nothing valuable but honest care and diligence and 
sincere fidelity. I am, and whilst I have being will ever be, one and the 


same, without change in heart or thought, that is honest, plain, true and 
faithful.’ 
























When he is silent there succeeds to the historic imagination the 
figure of the heroic Capel, riding home through the woods to 
Cassiobury. 











The ancient constitutions and present laws of this Kingdom are my 
inheritance and birth-right ; if any shall think to impose upon me that 
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which is worse than death, which is the profane and dastardly parting 
from these laws, I will choose the less evil, which is death. 

The sound of the next voice whispers from the calm of the 
eighteenth century, and its intonation betrays it as that of the 
great Irish orator, who learnt to love England among the Chiltern 
beeches and gave to Conservatism its philosophy : 

It is therefore our business carefully to cultivate in our minds every 
sort of generous and honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring 
the dispositions that are lovely in private life into the service and conduct 
of the commonwealth ; so to be patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen. 
To model our principles to our duties and our situation. To be fully 
persuaded that all virtue which is impracticable is spurious; and rather 
to run the risk of falling into faults in a course which leads us to act with 
effect and energy, than to loiter out our days without blame, and without 
use. Public life is a situation of power and energy ; he trespasses against 
his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes over to the 
enemy. 

When Burke is silent a more mysterious and haunting voice 
speaks, that of Disraeli : 


Throughout my public life I have aimed at two chief results. Not 
insensible to the principles of progress I have endeavoured to reconcile 
change with that respect for tradition which is one of the greatest elements 
of our social strength, and in external affairs I have endeavoured to develop 
and strengthen our Empire, believing that a combination of achievement 
and responsibility elevates the character and condition of the people. 


One more voice succeeds, borne by the western wind down the 


Chiltern edge, and that a living one. It speaks of 


the sounds of England, the tinkle of the hammer on the anvil in the 
country smithy, the corncrake on a dewy morning, the sound of the scythe 
against the whetstone, and the sight of a plough coming over the brow of a 
hill, the sight that has been seen in England since England was a land, 
and may be seen in England long after the Empire has perished and every 
works in England has ceased to function, for centuries the one eternal 
sight of England [. . . the] wild anemones in the woods in April, the last 
load at night of hay being drawn down a lane as the twilight comes on, when 
you can scarcely distinguish the figures of the horses as they take it home 
to the farm, and above all, most subtle, most penetrating and most moving, 
the smell of wood smoke coming up in an autumn evening, or the smell of 
the scutch fires: the wood smoke that our ancestors, tens of thousands of 
years ago, must have caught on the air when they were coming home with 
the result of the day’s forage, when they were still nomads, and when they 
were roaming the forests and the plains of the continent of Europe. These 
things strike down into the very depths of our nature, and touch chords 
that go back to the beginning of time and the human race, but they are 
chords that with every year of our life sound a deeper note in our innermost 
being. 

The shadows lengthen and the echoes of the voices die away 
among the trees. Then all is silent. 
ARTHUR BRYANT. 
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MEMORIES OF DOWN HOUSE 


Down House was the home of Charles Darwin during the last 
forty years of his life, and there he wrote nearly all his more 
important works. At the meeting of the British Association at 
Leeds in 1927, Sir Arthur Keith suggested the idea that it should 
be purchased to serve as a memorial to the author of The Origin of 
Species, and to his surprise Mr. G. Buckston Browne at once 
volunteered to take the whole charge on himself. He not only 
bought the house and put it into excellent order at great expense, 
but also handed it over to the British Association with a generous 
endowment. A good deal of the old furniture has been collected, 
and the old study has been brought back to its original appearance 
with wonderful accuracy. The garden in front of the house, 
which all who knew Down in old days loved so well, now shows 
little signs of change, thanks to the attention paid to it by Pro- 
fessor Myres, secretary to the British Association. During this 
process of restoration I paid several visits to Down, and was thus 
enabled to see perhaps better than anyone else how everything 
depended on Mr. Buckston Browne, and also with what energy 
both he and all concerned devoted themselves to what appeared to 
be a labour of love. Visitors who attended the opening ceremony 
on June 7 this year could not have had any idea of the amount of 
hard work involved. 

During these recent visits to the house where I was born, and 
where I spent all the happy years of my early life, many memories 
came back to my mind, a few of which may be worth recording as 
throwing sidelights on my father’s character. In an autobio- 
graphical fragment my father described his earliest recollections 
as ‘obscure pictures,’ and stated that they concerned only 
‘ affairs personal ’ to himself ; and it is the same with me in regard 
to Down House. If I select some scenes to describe in which I 
am a chief actor, it is because as regards my early life I have no 
memories of a different kind from which to choose. 

Visitors to Down when entering the garden see in front of the 
lawn a large and nearly flat grass field, containing a few scattered 
groups of trees. At the further end of that field there was at one 
time a large holly tree, and one of my obscure pictures is of 
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climbing it in winter with my younger brother in our Sunday best, 
with effects on our black jackets which can only be fully realised 
by those who have had similar experiences. This necessitated an 
interview with my father, about which my memory becomes 
unaccountably dim. All I know is that it was rather awful— 
mentally, not physically—but only just sufficiently awful to wipe 
out for the rest of my life every desire to climb trees in my Sunday 
best. As a counterpart to this recollection I may add that some 
of my relatives, a good deal older than myself, have given me the 
impression that they had regarded us at the time as a decidedly 
spoilt group of children ; though, in my opinion, the spoiling did 
not go beyond the limit of what was really for our benefit. 

Beyond this field lies the Sand Walk, a narrow strip of wood- 
land with a walk round it, along which my father took his daily 
solitary exercise. Little could have escaped his notice here, and 
amongst other things he observed a strange habit of the humble- 
bee. At some season of the year they followed one another at 
intervals along the hedge connecting the Sand Walk and the 
kitchen garden, hovering for a second or two before some appa- 
tently well recognised spot, and then passing on to one of the next 
buzzing places, as we used to call them. My father was puzzled 
and called on us boys for help in his investigations—though 
whether we really were helpful may well be doubted. Our part 
was to shout when a bee was seen coming along the line, and some- 
times to run after it in the endeavour to trace it further on its 
course. In fact our proceedings now appear to me as if they had 
partaken of the character both of a game of play and of a scientific 
inquiry ; and in so far as we were at play, my father was like a 
boy amongst other boys. Regarding it as a scientific inquiry, my 
father’s intense keenness to ascertain the truth certainly impressed 
us all greatly ; whilst the fact that it never even for a moment 
occurred to him to try to hide his entire ignorance of the meaning 
of the habit which we were watching was probably not without 
beneficial educative effects. I hope that someone living at Down 
House in the future will solve this little riddle of the humble-bee 
which my father failed to solve.* 

Beyond the Sand Walk lay a quiet, solitary valley, now 
rendered less solitary by the presence of golfers, and one memory 
in connexion with it of a later date comes back to me with especial 
vividness. My father, my sister and I were walking there on a 
beautiful sunny evening when the charm of the quiet scenery was, 
I am sure, affecting his mind. At all events, in reply to some- 
thing which my sister had said, he declared that if he had to live 
his life over again he would make it a rule to let no day pass with- 
out reading a few lines of poetry. Then he quietly added that he 

2 See More Letters, vol. ii., p. 97. 
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wished he had ‘ not let his mind go to rot so,’ I should not dare 


to quote these words if I had not an opportunity of also recording 
my firm conviction—a conviction which certainly was shared by 
all my brothers and sisters—that not only did my father thus give 
a decidedly erroneous impression of the changes which had taken 
place in his mind, but that the passages in his autobiography 
dealing with this subject have been constantly misunderstood and 
misinterpreted in the Press, I have known many other men who 


had entirely given up the habit of reading poetry ; but I have no 


recollection of any other person who realised what he might have 
lost by so doing. The very strength of my father’s expressions 
prove that he was longing for some outlet for his zsthetic emo- 
tions—an outlet which he was no doubt then obtaining to some 
extent through the quiet beauty of his surroundings. At any 
rate, it seemed to all of us onlookers that his appreciation of 


natural scenery remained quite undimmed to the end of his life. 


And here I wish I could paint in words a picture of my father 


lying quietly on the sofa in the drawing-room, whilst my mother 
was playing, and playing beautifully, some slow movement of 
Beethoven. Little was said, but Iam sure that the music was not 
without effect on my father’s mind. And if what he had thus 
gained had gone out of his mind when he was writing his auto- 
biography, the explanation is to be found in the modesty of his 
nature, which led him to concentrate his attention on possible 
defects in his own character and to ignore probable merits. 
Whatever loss of esthetic sensibility may have occurred through 
want of outlets, it certainly must not be attributed to his scientific 
labours. For the cause of any such change we must look entirely 
to his health, which forced him to employ every ounce of his 
available strength in the directions which seemed to him to be 
most beneficial. And as my father’s life cannot be understood 
without reference to what he suffered, perhaps two trifling per- 
sonal recollections are here worth mentioning. 

As a young lad I went up to my father when strolling about the 
lawn, and he, after, as I believe, a kindly word or two, turned away 
as if quite incapable of carrying on any conversation. Then there 
suddenly shot through my mind the conviction that he wished he 
was no longer alive. Must there not have been a strained and 
weary expression in his face to have produced in these circum- 
stances such an effect on a boy’s mind? The second incident 
is much more vividly recorded in my recollection. My elder 
brother one day asked my father whether he could not take some 
rest away from home in order to regain his strength. To this my 
father replied that the truth was that he was never quite comfort- 
able except when utterly absorbed in his writing. He evidently 
dreaded idleness as robbing him of his one anodyne, work. 
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No doctor seemed to know from what he was suffering, and. in 
his own opinion it was not the result of sea-sickness on his long 
voyage, severe though that trouble had been Though it is very 
rash for a layman to speak on such subjects, yet I cannot refrain 
from recording my belief that it was pyorrhoea, or some other form 
of auto-poisoning, and that any excitement made the poison flow 
more freely. It is in any case a fact that for many years an hour’s 
interesting conversation in the afternoon with a visitor would 
bring on several hours’ vomiting during the succeeding night, 
whilst he was hardly ever without some symptoms of indigestion. 
When looking at the chair in the study at Down, where he sat with 
a board across the arms when writing The Origin of Species, the 
difficulties in regard to health against which he had to contend 
should never be forgotten. At one time, perhaps for a short time, 
he used to keep a stinging lotion of some kind on the chimney- 
piece, so that he could reach out for it at any moment, and by 
dabbing it on to his forehead help himself to carry on in spite of 
his aching head. In my boyhood all this seemed natural enough, 
but now I marvel how he got through such a mass of work. It was 
only done by declining to undertake extraneous duties—and here 
his bad health was a real help—and by never wasting a single 
minute of his short day’s work. But it was a long, long struggle. 

In regard to what has here been said about my father’s auto- 
biography, it should be known that it certainly was not written 
with the view to publication, and that the expressions he used 
were not selected with that care which he would have exercised if 
he had thought that there was the slightest chance of its being 
subject to carping criticism. The same is true in a measure in 
regard to some of his correspondence. His mornings were 
devoted to his most arduous work, letters being left unanswered 
until the afternoon, even though he had not by that time recovered 
from the strain of writing for publication. Especially in corre- 
spondence with intimate friends, who well knew how to discount 
any over-strong impression he might have used, phrases were in 
consequence sometimes included which he would have omitted if 
he had known that they would ever be read by other eyes. For 
instance, certain very plain-spoken passages in his letters may 
fairly be held to indicate that he was entirely at variance with 
Lamarck on certain points; but they should never be quoted 
without reference to his well-pondered words concerning that 
‘ justly-celebrated naturalist’ and his ‘eminent service’ to 
natural science, which are to be found in the Historical Sketch 
preceding all the later editions of The Origin of Species, Greater 
weight should always be given to published as compared with 
unpublished words. 

Both in conversation and in writing my father felt a difficulty 
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in quickly choosing the right words ; and on this account, and also 
because he disliked expressing an opinion unless he had had time 
to weigh both sides of the question, he was generally anxious to 
avoid all controversy. After a keen discussion concerning vivi- 
section had been in progress at Down in the evening for some little 
time, he did, however, join in on one occasion in order to express 
his views very firmly. What he said I do not remember, but it 
was probably to emphasise his deep detestation of cruelty, 
whilst at the same time maintaining that the sufferings of both 
men and animals would in the long run be lessened as the result 
of vivisection if very carefully safeguarded. He ended by asking 
us to say not another word on the subject, or he would lie awake 
all night thinking about it.* 
I must, however, end on a more cheerful note, or I shall give 
on the whole a false impression. My father spoke of his life as a 
happy one, and this was certainly true, though it was greatly 
marred by very long periods of discomfort and suffering, which 
mercifully got decidedly less frequent towards the end of his life. 
Visitors generally failed altogether to realise how bad was his 
health, for he always brightened up in conversation. He made no 
effort, it is true, to be brilliant or witty in his talk, but the fact 
that it was so obviously natural and unforced gave it a peculiar 
charm. That my father’s friends realised that he had a sense of 
humour may perhaps be illustrated by the following anecdote. 
In company with Dr. Ogle, a keen student of evolution, he was 
wandering about the garden when he paused to pick some flower, 
and then said that it was staggering to have to believe that the 
beautiful adaptation which it showed was the result of natural 
selection. To this Dr. Ogle quietly replied : ‘ My dear sir, allow 
me to advise you to read a book called The Origin of Species.’ 
Amongst the obscure pictures of my early childhood there is 


one of a rather awful ceremony which for a few years used to take 
place annually. Each Whit Monday a small group of men marched 
on to the lawn with a banner flying. This was the Down coal and 
clothing club, which my father, as treasurer, then came out to 
address. After a little I generally heard a laugh run through the 
whole gathering, and I have often since wished that I had had 
courage enough to have gone sufficiently near to have been able to 
hear and record my father’s jokes. This club fell under the 
influence of a few unscrupulous men, and it was wound up, my 
father feeling rather bitterly the failure of his effort to assist his 
neighbours. His connexion with this club, and his having sat for 
some few years as a magistrate, are worth recording as showing 
that he certainly would have been active in his civic duties had his 
health permitted. 


* For a similar remark in a letter see Life and Letters, iii., p. 200. 
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Most of the memories of my old home at Down unfortunately 
cannot be translated into words. The one I best like to recall to 
my mind is that of my father sitting in the verandah in his 
tall wicker chair, looking very peaceful and contented, with my 
mother near by, and his little dog Polly not far away. Though it 
is not for me to speak of the effects on scientific thought which may 
be the result of this memorial to my father, yet surely I may, with 
this picture before my eyes, conclude these brief notes by declaring 
that to keep alive the memory of one who had such an intense 
love of truth, who felt such a burning sympathy with all suffering, 
whether of man or animals, and whose modesty of nature was 
such that it could not be touched by any fame or any praise—to 
keep alive such a.memory will benefit mankind far beyond the 
confines of science. 

LEONARD DARWIN 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS 


In two previous articles in this Review in January 1927 and 
October 1928 I collected some advertisements from old news- 
papers. The first was devoted to the year 1820 and the second 
to the year 1685, and I now wish to direct attention to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

The year 1685 marked the time of the beginning of news- 
papers; they were then nothing but sheets recording the little 
news available, and their advertisements announced a few of the 
wants of the community. In the year 1820 they had developed, 
if not to their present formidable stature, at least into the same 
general shape they now possess. 

This development of the Press in size, importance, and power 
took place during the eighteenth century. 

In its early days the Press was confronted with the censorship, 
against which Milton had thundered in his Aveopagitica. This 
censorship was finally abandoned in 1695. Later came a news- 
paper tax in 1712, and the purpose of this, apart from raising 
money, was, as is plain from Swift’s Journal to Stella, to curb 
the already felt power of the Press. The tax imposed was 3d. 
on every printed half sheet and 12d. for each advertisement. 
This charge, compared to the modest average charge of 2s. 
imposed as the advertising rate, was very large, and the number 
of advertisements and the fortunes of the newspapers suffered in 
consequence. The long-winded character of some of the adver- 
tisements of the time is perhaps due to a desire to have a 
good twelve-pennyworth of Government tax. In spite of the 
newspaper tax the Press flourished, and in 1724 there were three 
daily and five weekly papers printed in London and ten which 
appeared three times a week, and by 1750 almost every important 
provincial town had its local organ; by this date, indeed, 
according to a writer at the time, they had become the chief 
channel of amusement and intelligence, while the number of 
newspaper stamps issued in 1753 was 7,412,000. 

The people of Great Britain [said Mr. Danvers in 1738] are governed 


by a power that never was heard of as a supreme authority in any age or 
country before. It is the government of the Press. The stuff which our 
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iweekly newspapers are filled with, is received with greater reverence than 
Acts of Parliament, and the sentiment of one of those scribblers has more 
might with the multitude than the opinion of the best politician in the 
kingdom. 

No species of literary man [wrote Dr. Johnson in 1758] had lately been 
so much multiplied as the writers of news. Not many years ago the 
nation was content with one Gazette, but now we have not only in the 
Metropolis, papers of every morning and every evening but almost every 
large town has its weekly historian.—The Idler, No. 30. 


London in this century, relatively to the rest of the kingdom, 
was of even greater importance than at present, but the provincial 
Press also rose in popularity, so that before the end of the century 
there were seventy provincial newspapers. Of these, those 
published in the eastern counties are noteworthy, and it is to be 
remembered that the relative importance and wealth of East 
Anglia was much greater then than at the present time. 

The eighteenth century was an age of enlightenment. It wasa 
time of singular and uninterrupted prosperity in which the wealth 
of the country grew enormously. Men began to discover their 
new powers and became impatient of tradition. The middle of 
the century marks the end of the old and the beginning of the new 
era, and it is to the time of 1750 that I shall chiefly direct attention. 

At this time George II. was on the throne and Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary was in mid career. The victory of Wolfe at Quebec 
was to follow in a few years, and the conquest of India was about 
to begin. To turn to matters of a different character which 
perhaps fix the attention better in this kind of inquiry, I may add 
that the pianoforte was a novelty, the umbrella was about to 
cross the Channel from Paris to London, that Dr. Russell had just 
published his treatise on the use of sea water, thus giving rise to 
seaside resorts, and the art of making false teeth was sufficiently 
advanced to encourage Mr. Paul Jullion to insert an advertise- 
ment in the London Advertiser, No. 239 of December 6, 1751, in 
which he claims much for his products. 

As the century proceeded traders began to make use of the 
newspaper to make known their wares. The booksellers took the 
lead, and their example was followed by mercers and haber- 
dashers, by dealers in snuff, wines and teas, by quacks and sellers 
of cosmetics and nostrums for diseases, and by the managers of 
places of amusement. 

Illustrated advertisements are very uncommon in the early 
days, though the Norwich Gazette in 1741 had developed an 
attractive form of typical pictorial advertisement for standard 
wants. These sketches are touched with a certain simple humour, 
and might be copied with profit as a novelty by an up-to-date 
modern advertiser. With this brief introduction I will proceed 
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to my little collection, hoping that they will give some picture of | such h 
the times. trap 4 
The seventeenth century notices for runaway apprentices and i. 
robberies had become less common, but I will add one of a lost ally « 
apprentice, partly because I am so much attracted by the word ]} carria 
* quaddy,’ which I cannot trace, and partly because of the and ix 
mystery of the remark about his hair. It is from the Norwich | their 
Gazette, September 18-25, 1742 : other: 
they | 
Run away from his Master Mr. William Leek Carpenter of Hindringham by tr: 
in Norfolk one Edward Bloom his Apprentice ; who is a short quaddy Lad, atten 
pale faced, and having his own Hair when he went away. and t 
The age was still lawless, and highway robbery was also ete 
flourishing. The roads, indeed, were infested with thieves, their warel 


condition was deplorable, and they did not begin to improve until 
the nineteenth century was in sight, and in the London Evening 
Post, No. 3670 for April 27, 1750, there is a notice inserted by 
George Shelvocke, secretary to the Postmaster-General, offering a 
reward of 200/. ‘over and above the reward given by Act of 
Parliament ’ for the apprehension of a highwayman who carried 
off mails borne by the postboy from Cirencester. The robbery 





was committed on Gerrard’s Cross Common, between ‘ Wickham’ ‘ 
and Uxbridge, by cont 

A single highwayman mounted on a bay mare who carry’d off the said 
mail, the Person who committed this Robbery was a tall lusty black man 
about six feet high, between Forty and Fifty years of Age, mark’d with 1 
the Small-Pox and had on a blue Surtout or Horseman’s Coat, and under fron 
it a dark colour’d one, with white metal Buttons, and wore a black or dark all I 
colour’d wig and rode upon a large Brown-Bay Horse or Mare 15 hands will 
high, with a bald face and a dark black mane, the Tail lately dock’d and fort 
nick’d the wounds not heal’d. the 
The close and particular description of this highwayman is deb 
typical. In the present age of photography the power of verbal 
description is lost, or at least dormant. 

As a third example of crime I add a notice of still later date the 
which shows that London was infested with thieves. 

Gazeticer and New Daily Advertiser, January 25, 1780. 
Public Office, Bow St., Dec. 20th, 1779. for 
General cautions demanding constant attention from the inhabitants viz 


of the Metropolis. 

Whereas several houses have been lately robbed by the following means 
viz. by thieves in the dusk of the evening climbing up the lamp posts and 
thereby getting in at the dining room windows ; and by others getting in 
at the parlour windows, which cannot be prevented without proper 
fastenings on the inside. It has lately been practised with great success 
in the evenings to rob such houses as are adjoining to empty houses or to 
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such houses as are repairing, by getting in through the garret windows or 
trap doors; persons thus circumstanced should be careful to have their 
garret windows or trap doors kept well secured and to have a bell fixed 
tothem. With astonishing success trunks and portmanteaus are almost 
daily cut off from behind as well as before post-chaises, coaches and other 
catriages going to town, as well as stolen out of coaches at inn gateways 
and in the streets ; in such cases it is recommended to travellers to fasten 
their trunks and portmanteaus with chains instead of straps; and to 
others in inns and streets not to trust their portmanteaus in coaches before 
they get in themselves. With equal success great quantities of goods sent 
by tradesmen to inns, to go into the country, have been stolen by persons 
attending in the gateways of inns, pretending to be the real book-keepers 
and by that means get possession of the goods from the ignorant porters 
who are sent with them. Tradesmen who send goods to inns should order 
porters not to deliver their property to any such as are not within the 
warehouse or the house. From the repeated robberies committed by the 
prostitutes who nightly infest Temple Bar (especially upon persons in a 
state of intoxication) a plan is formed and will be pursued until the said 
evil is suppressed, in the meantime this is published as a preventive 
measure to secure the unwary from being plundered on that spot. 


The police authority at Bow Street does not appear to have 
noticed the value of this catalogue of opportunities to the aspirant 
wrongdoer. 

There was another kind of property which might be stolen and 
concerning which a man might advertise; witness this : 


Norwich Gazette, 1741, Vol. 35, No. 1830. 

Whereas Diana the wife of William Clarke of Lyng withdraws herself 
from her husband, and leads a loose disorderly life ; these are to forwarne 
all Persons whatever to harbour or associate themselves with her for they 
will be prosecuted with the utmost vigour ; and likewise all Persons are 
forbidden to trust or give her Credit and are desired to take Notice, that I 
the said William Clarke the husband will not pay or discharge any of the 


debts she may contract without my approbation. 
Witit1am CLARKE, the Husband. 


The wants of the woman of the time are announced in some of 
the notices. Apparently she longed for ‘ easiness’ of manner. 


Public Advertiser, October 20, 1723. 

The art of being easy at all times and in all places. Written chiefly 
for the use of a young lady of quality. Containing the following particulars 
viz. :-— 

i. What persons are most happy disposed to be easy. 

ii. Whether men of wit are more subject to be uneasy than fools. 

iii. What places chiefly create uneasiness. 

iv. An essay upon solitude. 

v. The fear of uneasiness the rise of pleasures. 

vi. An essay upon Conversation and of the Delicacy that ought to be 
used in Conversation with women. 
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vii. Women less subject to be uneasy than men. 
viii. The more our senses are employed the less subject are we to be 
uneasy. Written in French by M. Les Lander translated by Mr. Edward 
Combe. Price 2s. 


And she suffered the eternal want of domestic servants, and was 


not unfamiliar with registry offices, as we see from the London 
Daily Advertiser, No. 235, December 2, 1751, which contains an 
advertisement of one of the encouraging bureaux conducted in 
King Street, Covent Garden, by ‘ Men of Substance and Repute.’ 
It is couched in these words : 


Gentlemen and Ladies and all those who have occasion for servants in 
any upper Station are hereby assured, that, at the above office, there are 
on the Books a great number of House Keepers, Waiting Women and 
Chamber Maids as well as Stewards, Clerks and Book-keepers all well 
accomplished with Characters thoroughly attested by persons of Credit 
and the best Condition. 








There is much more of this notice protesting that the pro- 
prietors have discovered the means for securing the true characters 
of those whom they recommend, but it is a sad reflection that 
even in those days the proprietors of such an agency could not 
announce that they could offer cooks. 

Domestic service indeed, even in 1750, was extremely dis- 
organised. Almost all the complaints on this subject which we 

" hear in our own day, and which are cited as proofs of degeneracy, 

were as loud and emphatic as at present. It was then said that 

while no servants in Europe were so highly paid, so well fed, as 
the English, none were so insolent, exacting or nomadic. 

My imaginary lady probably found the new idea of circulating 
libraries useful—they were started just before 1750 and there 

were at least 1000 in 1800. 





London Daily Advertiser, January 3, 1752, No. 263. 


W. Bathoe Bookseller advertises the original Circulating Library (Late 
Wrights) at the Blue Bible in Exeter Exchange he offers all the new books 
as soon as published . . . they are lent to read as cheap as anywhere in 
London. 


From this library she might perhaps obtain ‘ Beauty’s Triumph’ 
and cultivate a dormant passion for assertion or rebellion to be 
vindicated at a later date. 


London. Advertiser, May 16, 1751. 
This Day is Published Price 4s. 
Beauty’s triumph ; or the superiority of the Fair Sex invincibly proved, 

Wherein the Arguments for the Natural right of Man to a Sovereign 

Authority over the women are fairly urged and undeniably refuted ; and 

the undoubted title of the Ladies even to a superiority over the Men both 
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in Head and Heart is clearly evinced ; shewing their minds to be as much 
more beautiful than the Mens, as their Bodies ; and that if they had the 
same Advantages of Education, they would excel their Tyrants as much 
in Sense, as they do in Virtue. The whole is interpreted with a delightful 
Variety of Characters, which some of the most celebrated Heroes and 
_ Heroines of the present time have had the goodness to sit for. 

Printed for John Robinson at the Golden Lion in Ludgate St. 


I do not suppose that this book had much of a chance with 
Dr. Johnson, in control of the critical world. The Johnsonian 
will easily picture him stalking about in a full suit of plain brown 
clothes, with twisted hair buttons of the same colour, black 
worsted stockings, a large bushy, greyish wig and silver buckles, 
and in a sentence blowing the contentions of the presumptuous 
author sky-high. 

One of my lady’s chief preoccupations would, from the 
frequency of advertisements, appear to be in the matter of stays 


The General Advertiser, January I, 1749-50. 


John Ward Staymaker. 

At the Golden Dove in Hanover Sq. Long Acre makes Tabby all over 
for thirty three shillings; ticken backs for twenty seven shillings; for 
large sizes two or three shillings more ; as good in every respect as you can 
have of any Person, notwithstanding you give ever so much more money 
for them. 


These proposals have been bought by several hundreds who have 
bought repeating their custom. 


Discreet inquiries amongst my shingled and bobbed friends 
leave me still in the dark as to the comfort of a ‘ tabby all over’ 
and the points of a ‘ ticken back.’ 

In 1750 these articles were sufficiently uncomfortable, though 
tight lacing was not carried so far as in the years which followed. 


It is plain, indeed, from Mr. Eastman’s remarks, that easiness in a 
stay was the one thing sought. 


The Penny London Post of the Morning Advertiser, 
No. 1212, January 15-17, 1750. 

John Eastman, Staymaker, Citizen and Salter of London at No. 9 in 
Red Cross Court Great Tower St. Servant to the late Mr. Hugh Andrews 
of Leicester Fields decd., 

Ladies, 

As I am ever studious to please my worthy customers so am I always 
ready to pay my most hearty thanks and Acknowledgments for the 
Rewards you so liberally bestow on my labour in not only employing me 
yourselves, but also (from your known Goodness and Experience) in 
recommending me to your friends; which gives me the confidence to 
believe I have had the good Fortune to Please, for who would recommend 
a Friend who was not satisfied themselves ; besides Ladies the character 
you have been pleased to give of my making an easy Stay, had added much 
to my interest and therefore I doubt not the continuance of your Favours 

VoL. CVI—No. 629 K 
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this approaching Season. There are indeed abundance of Ladies who 
think nothing well done but what is done by Foreigners or those that live 
at the Court End of the Town, nay some have thought a Person not worthy 
to wait on them unless they wore Ruffles, to all which I have this to say— 
if a lady is well served and knows how to discern (without being Paradoxed 
by Prejudice) they themselves will find it a matter of Indifferency whether 
they are Englishmen or Foreigners, Citizens or those that live at the Court 
End of the Town, or whether they wore Ruffles or not; he is the best 
workman whose stays can be worn with the most leisure and ease; and 
this I further offer by way of advice ; Never leave the makers you are well 
used by for the sake of Variety or Cheapness, be he Citizen, Foreigner or 
Courtier, neither value those Advertisers that would persuade you black is 
white, in undertaking all Men in Trade to extoll themselves, and lastly, 
never expect that Good and Bad can be bought at the same Price, all 
people in trade know better. This is what I would offer to the Public in 
general by way of Advice and as to my worthy Customers I give them my 
word of Honour, nothing in my power shall be wanting to make me worthy 
to be esteemed their humble and obedient servant 

Joun EastTMan. 


Perhaps the lady was less preoccupied with her figure than with 
the health and education of her numerous children ; and indeed 
the bills of mortality for London give a melancholy picture of 
the toll of child life. 


Weekly Bill of Mortality from the Morning Advertiser, 
No. 1207, January, 1750. 
Diseases. 
Aged 50, Asthma 11, Childbed 3, Consumption 1o1, Convulsion 139, 
Dropsy 25, Fever 115, Gout 2, Gripes 0, Hooping Cough 2, Itch o, Lunatic 4, 
Measles 26, Palsy 3, Small Pox 39, Stillborn 7, Suddenly 2, Teeth 30. 


Casualties. 
Drowned 6, Excessive Drinking 1, Overlaid 3, Found dead 1, 
Christ Males, 145 Females 145, In all 290. 
Buried Males, 330 Females 284, »» 614. 


Increased in Burials this week, 155. 


Convulsion presumably refers to children, though ‘ measles’ 
may represent the death of adults, as the following shows, for 
the Morning Advertiser of January 12, 1750, notes that ‘ the 
measles are at present so brief about the Town that the like has 
not been known for many years past ; however children generally 
get over them, but they are more fatal to persons of riper years.’ 

Satisfied of the health of her family, I doubt if the woman of 
the eighteenth century troubled much over their education. 
There were not many facilities for it. National schools were 
unknown, and such schools as there were are not attractively 
shown by this announcement in the Norwich Mercury, July 18-25, 
1752: 
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Wanted at Burnham Market in Norfolk A Schoolmaster to teach 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, and a woman to teach girls sewing and 
knitting ; any such Persons with a tolerable Share of good Manners and 
Behaviour so as to teach their scholars the like, will meet with good 
encouragement by applying to the Inhabitants and Neighbourhood 


aforesaid. 

N.B.—There is a man and his wife who now teach children in the said 
Parish, but the poor man is a lunatick, and the woman superannuated ; 
wherefore the said town is in great wants of such Persons as before 
mentioned. 


Apart from merchants’ advertisements there sometimes 
appear notices concerning trade disputes, as witness the Norwich 
Gazette (Cross Groves Magazine), Vol. 43, No. 2190 of 1749, in 
which advertisements will be found concerning a dispute between 


masters and men in the hotpressers and glossiers trade ; or, again, 
the Norwich Mercury of July 18-25, 1752, records another trade 
dispute between masters and journeymen. Sometimes even 
private war is waged in the columns of newspapers as follows : 


Norwich Gazette, Vol. 35, No. 1834, Ad. 1741 Nov. 

Whereas Richard Warff in the Parish of St. Etheldred’s in the City of 
Norwich, Sider Merchant, has maliciously given out in open Company that 
he lent me Nich. Reader Four Guineas, on Saturday the 24th of October 
last, and that when he asked me for the Money, he says, I denied it. True, 
so I did deny the Four Guineas, because I never had them of him. Indeed 
on that same day in the forenoon I went to his House expecting to have 
Four Guineas of him as he had promised to lend me; besides paying me 
Twenty six Shillings that he then owed me at the time, the which he paid 
me then, and said he had not above Twelve Shillings left for market money 
and to pay his Man: He said he should have had ten or Fifteen Pounds by 
Aylesham Carrier, but was disappointed. Now if the said Richard Warff 
will freely acknowledge where he took that money, and of whom, and at 
Place (sic) he lent it me, and what Pieces they were, and if he the said 


Richard can make this fairly appear, then I will acknowledge my error, 
and not till then, for I shall think (as most men that know me will think) 
that he asperses my Character on purpose to cover the Mistake, by my 
Wife’s inadvertently giving him Four Guineas out of her Pocket rather 


than to have any words. 
N.B.—I do this to clear myself of this aspersion by publishing this 


Advertisement. 
NICHOLAS READER, 


But in No. 1836 of the same paper Richard Warff publishes a 
long notice vindicating himself against Nick Reader’s charge and 
specifying the date and the ‘ pieces ’ delivered. 

This dispute has a country flavour, as had William Gray’s 
notice for the recovery of bad debts. 


Norwich Gazette, Vol. 35 (1834), November, 174T. 


Notice is hereby given to all Persons indebted for Strong-Beer to Mr. 
William Gray (commonly called Major Gray) at the Sign of the Fountain 
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in St. Benedict’s Parish in Norwich, that if they will come to his House in 
the Parish aforesaid and spend Six Pence in Jorams of Beer Ready Money 
for every Six Pence they so spend, Six Pence more shall be set off of every 
one of their respective Debt or Debts, provided the Persons so indebted do 
in that manner drink themselves out of such Debts within the space of one 
Six Months from the date hereof; but upon a Failure thereof, they shall 
be prosecuted according to Law. As Witness my hand 
Witiiam GRAY. 


These extracts are enough to show what form eighteenth 
century advertising took. It was the dawn of the modern 
newspaper advertising era; indeed, the General Advertiser, begun 
in 1745, was the first successful attempt of a newspaper to depend 
for support on the advertisements which it contained, and it was 
from this time that advertising pages put on a modern appearance. 
It was the child now grown to a giant, a giant who presses 
forward at a pace so hot that we can scarcely keep up with him. 
He seems to believe, indeed, that trade and more trade is the 
millennium, and that he can everlastingly create new needs which 
never existed before and make us believe that we must have 
things which we have never yet desired—so that we are left 
wondering if advertisement can keep pace with civilisation, or, 
what is still more important, if civilisation can keep pace with 
advertisement. 

CARROL ROMER. 





GOLD MOHUR TUNE: ‘TO REMEMBER’ 


ACT I 


The Month of April in Bengal. 


An old man, a mystic, dressed in the azalea-pink robes of the 
ascetic, sits in meditation beside a tulsi plant growing in a broken 
earthenware pot ; he sits in a garden of fragrant herbs, wilted in the 
heat, but also, with the heat, exuding fragrance. A girl’s voice is 
heard singing in an unseen part of the garden: 

‘ The rose root takes earth’s kisses for its meat, 

The rose leaf makes its blush from the sun’s heat, 

The rose scent wakes—from who knows what thing sweet ? 

Who knows the secret of the perfume of the rose?’ 

(The old man turns towards back of stage to listen and smiles, 

shaking his head.) 

O.M. She thinks to wake her roses to life by much watering 
in this time of heat, or by singing to them words of love and 
encouragement in her so sweet voice. She seeks to grow her 
transplanted flower in our so different soil—by taking pains, by 
taking thought. . . . Maybe she is right ; maybe it will grow, 
but only in the proper admixture of soil, only in the right atmo- 
spheric conditions. . . . 

Yet, is it worth while trying now, in this terrible time of heat, 
when the tired earth yawns, and her hot. breath shrivels my 
little Sayida’s Persian roses? She will not open her eyes to see 
that, though the earth breath in our heat time kills her roses, it 
revives and brings to perfection our gorgeous gold mohur trees— 
wakes them indeed to a riot of colour, a giving forth of blossom 
in abundance. 

(He looks across the road, shading his eyes with his hand to see). 
There, in neighbour Sushil’s garden, how the great trees trail 
their laden branches; they bow down, touching the feet of the 
Earth Mother with their flower offerings. They are like people, 
these gold mohur trees of ours. I have seen them stretch wide 
arms to the winds, and I see them there before me bowing in 
the dust . . . but always, at this time of year, hidden in bloom 
. . . all have something to give—red and gold dust, red and 
gold, gold and red with little tender heart spikes like peacocks 
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hiding inside the petals. . . . Yes! I have seen all that 
difference of expression, in the life gift to the earth, of our gold 
mohur blossom. Human-like, their gifts differ; and human- 
like differ their personalities. That trailing gold mohur, for 
instance—what is it saying? ‘I reverence you, Mother Earth, 
I touch your feet: what your sun and wind and dew helped 
me to store up and give forth I give to you. It is yours...’ 
But the gold mohur—holding wide his arms full of blossom, 
standing erect in the strength of his spirit—he talks with a 
difference: ‘ The earth has my feet, but from the skies and the 
free blowing winds gat I my power to give. To life I offer what 
life has given. Even in the heat time I live. I lift my head 
above the hot yawning breath of the tired earth—I iive. These 
blooms are mine—my very own. Take them, oh life! Oh, 
winds, carry them far! I live.’ 

Then there is the gold mohur at the far end. It was grown 
behind sunblinds. It has nothing to show except in one direction, 
and there its robes are trailing in the dust, like some flower- 
spangled saree of a West Country maharani. She hides her face, 
but her garments are glorious. If she has a personality, she may 
not offer it to the Earth Mother in face of a watching world. So 
she offers what she can—the trappings of her high estate, the 
kincab red and gold of the covering thrown over her palanquin : 
the brocaded burga. She is not serving the earth. She hides her 
face: ‘ Take the garment of tradition which you have brought 
me, oh life! It is wonderful. It has indeed shielded me from 
cold and heat alike, from winter and summer; but it is a cloak 
thrown round my shoulders, the offering of tradition, not the 
offering of Me, of my inmost self. I go, after this time of heat 
and light and colour, out into the darkness whence I came, 
shielded from everything—shielded even from expression of 
myself. . . . Take your beautiful garment, oh Mother Earth! 
It trails in the dust behind me. But some day strip me bare, that 
I may learn in toil and struggle to give you a gift that is my very 
own. ...’ Yes, that is what they say, the children of the soil, 
each after his kind : my gold mohurs, my amyltas. 

(He turns his head to look at the edge of his own garden.) 
My cool golden shower of rain, my amyltas. That again is a 
different personality; but it is also one of us, a home-grown 
child, no transplanted seedling. 

What is best for this beloved country of ours ? Who shall best 
serve it—the transplanted ones or the children of our own Earth 
Mother ? 

(He muses awhile, pondering, finger run along his nose, his 
eyes shut. Then he rouses himself.) 
Both shall serve ; and best or worst depends on—what ? Admix- 
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ture of soil, and the right atmosphere alone? I wonder. I 
think maybe, after all, it is partly the question of a time chart, 
partly of agricultural chemistry, and wholly of devotion. Nothing 
is achieved without struggle and toil, without adherence both to 
ideals and to a definite practical aim, from which nothing is 
allowed to distract—nothing, even through the days of darkness 
and growth. Is there not somewhere a poem about a snowdrop 
which has that idea? My children friends across the seas taught 
it me in days—how long ago? Truly the memory of the old 
grows ‘ long-sighted ’ with the years. I forgot what Sayida said 
yesterday, and I remember this : 


‘“ Tt’s very dark in the earth to-day,” 
Said one little bulb to his brother, 
** But I think that I felt a sunbeam’s ray— 
Let us struggle and grow, till we find a way.” 
And they nestled close to each other, 
And they struggled and toiled by day and by night, 
Till two little snowdrops in green and white 
Pushed out of the darkness and into the light, 


And softly kissed one another.’ 
‘Struggle and toil . . . struggle and grow ’—that is the text 
from which to preach. (Enter SAYIDA.) 


Sayipa. Now, Grandfather, mumbling again to yourself as 
usual. I love your darling mumblings. Tell me what they were 


about this time. 

O. M. Your roses. 

SayIDA. What about my roses ? 

O. M. A parable. Sayida trying to grow in alien soil, and 
in the time of heat, what is meant for Persia, or at least for our 
hills in the time of cold. 

SAyIDA. But see how you break your own rules, Grandfather 
dear. You will not let me talk of foreigners or aliens as such. 
Don’t you remember saying ‘ They are all Indians, if their feet 
are planted in our soil, and if they live from day to day by us, 
or if they serve us’? My roses have their feet planted and rooted 
in our soil, and they live by the sun and wind in my garden and 
by the water which I give them—I, Sayida. 

O. M. And don’t they live by your singing also, my child ? 
Methinks your love and your songs, and your desire, have as 
much to do with the poor little struggle they make from day to 
day as anything more material. Yes, you are right as to my 
dislike of that word ‘foreigner’; and you are a good pupil, 
Sayida, turning his own teachings against your old grandfather. 
I was looking at that riot of colour yonder as you sang, and in my 
mind I had the picture of your colourless, burnt-up roses against 
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that background of red and yellow, and it set me off musing . ... 
(He breaks off.) 

See the sun has sent up stars for spray now that he has splashed 

into the sea for his nightly rest. It is the hour of union, when dark- 

ness and light itself have met, the hour which joins us all together, 

learned and ignorant, Indian and non-Indian. Let us meditate; 
(They sit in silence.) 

O.M. (Rousing himself.) V'll make you another poem, 
Sayida, to sing at the time of the hour of union. See I make it 
after the fashion of your own rose song. 


‘ The sunset takes its colouring from earth’s woes : 
Its rayings are earth’s laughter and earth’s love, 
Its ecstasy of tone, its bloom, repose, 

Are God’s dear broodings—sunveil interwove. 
Ah ! who can wrest 
Its homing secrets from the light-crowned west ? 


. . . . 


Dye then its brilliance deeper with your pain, 

From flint of love and joy strike quickening ray : 

God’s stamp upon it—take your day again— 

Great silence, pulse throb, Thee, my soul doth praise. 
For Thou dost wrest 

Its homing secrets from the light-crowned west.’ 


Sayipa. Oh, Grandfather, that is beautiful, though I do not 
understand it all. 

O. M. What do you understand, then? What came to you 
from out the words I spoke? Tell me. 

Sayrpa. I feel more than understand. But I think you were 
trying to tell me that beauty and pain have some connexion, and 
that darkness and light are knit together, and that when my day 
drops away into night it goes to get God’s stamp upon it for 
to-morrow. 

O.M. Yes, Sayida, that is all you need understand; and 
this further, which is a thought which your old grandfather needs 
always to remember, that day and night are given to all alike as 
to one family of the household of God. 

Sayipa. (Who has been looking at the gold mohur trees.) Yes, 
they are beautiful ; but my roses are different. I can admire the 
gold mohurs; I love the roses, and I love them more, shrivelled 
and dying, than in their glory. They are, you see, my very own. 
I planted them from the little cuttings which my other grand- 

father sent from Teheran. Do you remember how careful we had 
to be, keeping them in the dark and letting them only gradually 
see our fierce light here—even though we planted them in the cool 
time of the year’s ending? Roses and Jasmine—they sing of 
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little else in Teheran, But Akhbar loved roses too—did he not, 
Grandfather ?—Akhbar, who lived and ruled in India. My 
munshi told me a saying of his yesterday which I do not under- 
stand. He said: ‘ Only the dust of the rose leaves is left to the heart 
of the perfume-seller.’ What does that mean, Grandfather ? 

O.M. I think he meant that the fragrance of that which we 
possess, or that which we are, is meant to be given, not sold: 
love, not merchandise. Some day, my Sayida, I’ll make you a 
song about that. You do not need to learn the truth, thank 
God, not yet, or may be ever, of what I fancy Akhbar meant. 

SayIpA. But there’s one rose song which I want now. You 
made it—don’t you remember ?—on the words we found last year 
in the old Persian manuscript in the Rampur library—the wish, 
said the book, of Omar Khayyam: ‘ My tomb shall be in a spot 
where the north wind may scatter roses over it.’ 

O. M. Yes, I remember, we were walking in the Nawab’s 
rose garden : roses white, red, pink, yellow—what a wealth they 
were |—and you challenged me to scatter rose leaves over the 
tomb of your pet poet. 

‘ Gentle rain of roses white ! 
Of roses red, the passion fed, 
And pink? The faintest blush, I think. 
And yellow—yea, a sunset ray. 


Lay me where the north wind scatters roses, friend. 


‘ Living shroud of roses white ! 
What was good, love understood— 
Saved from ill my wayward will ! 
Thoughts unsure, by God made pure. 
Lay me where the north wind scatters roses, friend. 


‘Royal pall of roses red ! 
Passion’s wine, sap divine, 
Source of love, one life above. 
Dear God made flesh, small loves enmesh ! 
Lay me where the north wind scatters roses, friend. 


‘ Mystic veil of roses pink ! 
Blind to-morrow, nurse of sorrow : 
False grey dawn, yields to morn. 
Glad to-day, shall all repay. 
Lay me where the north wind scatters roses, friend. 


‘ Sunset crown of roses yellow ! 
Love ablaze, my sun-god’s rays : 
Sun-slain light, my sun-god’s night, 
Life’s long quest—kissed to rest. 
Lay me where the north wind scatters roses, friend.’ 
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Sayrpa. I love the lilt of it. I love the line ‘ Lay me where 
the north wind scatters roses, friend,’ and I love the way you call 
the colours. But again I don’t understand all you say. You said 
Omar himself would not have understood or agreed, and that 
some of your thoughts came from your Christian Saddhu friend. 
- Who is your friend now, Grandfather? ... 

O.M. I know not; but you remind me that this is my hour 
of remembrance—when I rest for a while in the thought of my 
friends. Leave me, my beloved. 

(SAYIDA goes indoors, and the old man lingers beside his 
basil tree in the growing dark, crushing the pungent leaf 
between his fingers—and now talking within himself, now 
listening as if he heard voices . . . From inside SAy1DA’s 
voice comes on the evening air: ‘Lay me where the 
north wind scatters roses, friend.’) 


ACT II 


SCENE I 
Two Years Later. Sayida’s Garden Courtyard 
The old mystic has had a serious illness, but is better. It is 
again gold mohur blossom time, and the doctors have said that he 
might be carried out into the garden to look at his beloved trees. 
Against this event Sayida has planned a surprise with the village 


maidens. They meet to perfect it. 

SayIDA. (To the village girls and children.) Is all ready now ? 
Are we perfect in our dress and in our dance ? 

THEY. Oh yes, Sayida. After all that practising ! 

Saympa. I know, you wearied of the repetition? But we 
must be perfect. 

First. The dance of the trees just shooting—the little ones 
in brown with green spirals. I think we have the idea right— 
slow movements, the time when we see nothing, then the quick 
bursting through the dead wood of the little green leaf. 

NExT. The tree in leaf—they ought really to be boys, I 
think : boys are so leaf-y. 

KAMALA. Whatever do you mean, Sayida ? 

SAYIDA. Just that—leaf-y, full of profession and boasting ; 
but boys would never be able to dress or dance as I wish, and the 
twelve-year-olds do that mad green tumble rather well. But I 
love best our full-blossom dance, don’t you ? First the tableau of 
the different kinds of gold mohur, trails of blossom laid at the 
feet of the Earth Mother, as darling grandfather used to say, the 
upstanding ones, arms wide, and the purdanashins showing you 
their garments of loveliness—a dress parade, not a love-offering. 

Gita, Oh, Sayida, you talk such nonsense! What has all 
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that to do with our minuet movement, and our lovely swayings 
and bendings? I believe you are going to be a mad saint like 
your grandfather. 

Sayipa. (Her face grown still, says under her breath:) Would 
to God it were possible! Then rousing herself: Scatter, my 
children. To-morrow, then, we meet here and do our pageant 
before my grandfather, who will lie on the chabutra to watch us. 
It’s a great secret—the first we’ve ever kept. He will love it ; 
and it’s a pageant for him alone. 


SCENE 2 


The old mystic brought out on to the chabutra, propped up 
against pillows—very old and transparent. SAYIDA kneels beside 
his couch as soon as he is settled. 

SAYIDA. I know how glad you are to be here, Grandfather, 


and because you cannot raise yourself to see your beloved gold 
mohurs we are going to bring the gold mohurs to you. 

O.M. (Smiling and stroking her face.) My little Sayida ! 

Sayripa. And we tried to put your darling mumblings about 
the gold mohur, your talk and parables, into our dances. You 
shall see if they tell themselves ; if not, we’ll explain. And now 
I go to call the children. 

The Pageant 


(Savina ts the leading gold mohur in the dance of the flower 
offerings. A tableau ends the pageant.) 
Saympa. (Back by his side.) Did you like it, Grandfather ? 
Do you want a book of the words, or did you understand ? 
O.M. I understand, Sayida. It was beautiful. 
(The nurses come. He must go indoors now, Sayida 
Begum.) 
O. M. It is the best medicine I’ve had in my sickness, 
Sayida. God bless you all ! 


ACT III 
SCENE I 
Eight Months Later. 

The old mystic on his death-bed—Sayida beside him. 

Sayipa. Are you happy and without pain, Grandfather ? 

O.M. Yes, my Sayida. Light at sunset time. It is quite 
true that the best colourings at sunset time come from what 
we've suffered. I am learning that. But no one knows what 
really makes the red and gold and red-gold ; what effect of light 
on moisture, what effect of light upon our tears. . . . Perhaps 
I’ll know the secret there, whither I go: ‘For who shall wrest 
his homing secret from the light-crowned west ? ’ 
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Sayida, I have one thing to say—you remember asking me 
about the dust of the rose leaves? I’ve written you a little 
poem—explaining what I said you might never need to under. 
Stand, about selling and giving. It’s in this sealed packet. If 
ever you feel you would like to understand, open it and read. 
And now I am weary and will sleep : 

‘ Great silence, pulse throb, Thee my soul doth praise— 
For thou dost wrest 
Its homing secrets from the light-crowned west.’ 
I'll soon know the secret, Sayida—very soon. (He drowses off.) 



































SCENE 2 


The Old Mystic Slept out of Life. 

Time, next morning—roses and roses piled up before an invisible 
bier, and the pageant girls scattering roses—every now and then 
SAYIDA’S voice across the silence: ‘ Lay me where the north wind 
scatters roses, friend.’ 





ACT IV 


SAYIDA. (Alone in her garden.) He said if I would marry 
him he would take me to Teheran. I want to go to Teheran. 1 
want it ; I wantit. I amalone here; and all the house is empty 
calling to me in my loneliness—‘ alone,’ ‘alone.’ Oh, Grand- 
father, why are you not hereto help me? I want to goto Teheran. 
But I do not want . . . (She sits in meditation.) ‘ The dust of 
the rose leaves ’—is that what it meant ? ‘ Only the dust of the 
rose leaves is left to the heart of the perfume-seller’? . . . Am 
I selling ....? Ah, grandfather’s little packet. I’ll fetch it. 
Maybe he has already spoken. 

(She goes within, and comes back with it, sitting beside a 


table on the chabutra, as she tears open the envelope 
Reads aloud :) 





I 

‘ Tangle of roses—sun-grown, sweet, 
For God and the owner, as it were meet. 
For God and the owner, sitting there, 
Crooning a love song into the air. 


What time the evening sun was low, 
And the firefly lights began to glow. 


2 
*‘ That hour when the evening sun was low, 
And the firefly lights began to glow, 


Was the time that she chose herself, the rose, 
To whisper the secret of love and woes, 
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ng me Which gave her colour and form and scent, 

- little And made her the thing that God had meant. 
Inder. And all earth listened—finger at lip . . . 

t. If Hush ! finger at lip-—see the red sun dip. 






3 
‘ The earth still listened, finger at lip— 


















| She never could let one dear word slip. 
But the red-gold sun had changed to grey, 
off) With the bruised-blue look which ends each day. 
And the owner sat silent and sad and lone— 
He had done that for which he might never atone : 
He had gathered his roses and crushed them to dust, 
i Selling their perfume—oh traitor to trust ! 
istble And had lost—small wonder—his power to hear 
then That song erstwhile to his soul so dear ; 
wind For nothing but dust to the lover is left 
Who selleth his perfumes—self-bereft. 
4 
aITy * To the seller of perfumes nothing but dust ; 
7 But suppose, now, it was not betrayal of trust ? 
pty The perfume’s the world’s—as was meant, me seems ; 
nd- But the secret with God, and the dreamer of dreams, 
an. Still alone is shared. And that handful of dust 
- of Is better than perfume to love’s heart, we trust. 
the 5 






‘I grant that—the fault was he sold, did not give ; 
And his wages ? Why death: for, alas! he must live 
Dead to rose songs—God’s secrets of fragrance, of light, 
Of colour and beauty, of love in its might : 
So—tangle of roses, sun-grown, sweet, 
Scatter your fragrance, as it were meet. 
But your secrets hide in a handful of dust 
For that lover who never betrays a trust.’ 


Sayipa. (Lets slip the letter and sits with her head on her folded 
arms. Looking up:) ‘For the lover who never betrays a trust.’ 
Yes, he has spoken. I cannot do it. ‘In the morning, and at 
the going down of the sun, I will remember.’ 
















ACT V 
Gold Mohur Time, April. 
The pageant is once more to be performed. And Sayida is again 


stage manager. All the cast is assembled, dressed in pilgrims’ 
garments. 
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SayipaA. This time we do it to remember him: and we'll do 
it our very best, as if he were looking on—shall we not? But I 
think—don’t you think ?—that we should do a meditation of 
grandfather before and after. 

The Girts. (Who adore Sayida.) Yes, yes. 

Sayrpa. I want to tell you a little about him as I knew him. 
He loved all the world ; and he knew no difference between friend 
and friend. You know how I came from Persia, where his 
daughter, my mother, had married and made her home. For my 
sake he counted all the continent of Asia, I do believe, of his 
personal family. Love made his gotra. He was at college in the 
west, and because he loved his college friends, for their sakes all 
persons overseas were of his family. And all who came to India, 
to live or work here, equally he counted ours. . . . Indians, 
* because their feet are planted in our soil, and they live by us, 
or they serve us.’ That is what he used to say. Let us 
remember. 


ALL. (Raising their hands.) We will remember. 
(Silence.) 
SayipA. And I asked you to come dressed in the pilgrim 
colour, because we are pilgrims of memory. 
Att. Pilgrims of memory . . . We will remember . . . 
SAYIDA. In the morning and evening, and at the going down 
of the sun... 
ALL. We will remember. 
SayipA. When the gate of Day creaks on its hinges, as we 
go out into the world. 
Att. We will remember. 
SayIpA. When the gate of Night shuts so joyously, as we 
come home to rest. 


ALL. We will remember. 


SayIpA. When for the last time the gate of Darkness closes 
upon us. Oh, so slowly, perhaps so painfully ! 

ALL. May we remember. 

Sayrpa. Yes, we will remember with triumph how he 
went out into the Light and the Life—because he loved his 
friends. 

Att. We will remember; we will remember; we will 
remember. 

SaympA. Now, as pilgrims, ‘we take the golden road to 
Samarkhand.’ 

Att. To ‘ Samarkhand ’—the Land of Memory. 

(A stairway of light, up which they crowd. In silence, but 
every few minutes fainter and fainter, all in unison: 
“ We remember.’) 


CORNELIA SORABJI. 







































BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


A number of members of the reading public, men and women, 
have sent recommendations of recent books. This list is a 
digest of their selections.—TueE Epiror. 


HERBERT AsguitH. “ Roon.” Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. Fiction. Amar- 
fiage of convenience in political society treated with sincerity: the 
characters are drawn from life rather than the living. 

HELEN BEAUCLERK (with decoration by Epmunp oe “* The Love 
of the Foolish Angel.” W. Collins and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. Fiction. A 
fallen angel finds salvation through his unselfish love of a woman—in Syria 
of the fourth century. The format is worthy of the rare quality of thought 
and fiction. 


REGINALD BERKLEY. “ The Lady with the Lamp.” Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. Drama. Caustic, heroic Florence Nightingale at five stages, from 
girlhood to senility. 

G. BrrmincHam. ‘“ The Major’s Candlesticks.” Methuen. Fiction. 
Further adventures of Major Kent and J.J. told with great brilliancy and 
audacity. 


J. E. Brancue. “ Mes Modéles.” Delamain et Bontelleau. 2s. 6d. 
Autobiography. Reminiscences, not of ladies who have posed to the artist 
for the “‘ altogether,” but of distinguished literary men who have sat to 
him for their portraits. 

COMMANDANT BuGvueET. “ Foch Talks.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. Bio- 
graphy. ‘“‘ Foch’s own theories on Life, Leadership and the Conduct of 
War.” 


D. P. Capper. “On the Pilgrims’ Way.” Methuen. 5s. Tvavel. 
The old track from Winchester to Canterbury lovingly described. With 
photographs and map. 

PIERRE CHAMPION (translation by WINIFRED S. WHALE). “‘ Louis XI.” 
Cassell. 15s. History. A new portrait of a well-known historical character. 


E. M. DevaFretp. ‘“‘ Women are Like That.” Macmillans. 7s. 
Fiction. Sketches of women told with kindly satire. 


Joun Eyton. “Mr. Ram.” Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. Fiction. The 
problem of the Westernisation of an Indian student sympathetically pre- 
sented. 

Bruno Frank. “ The Persians are Coming.” Knopf. 6s. Fiction. 
A short novel illustrating the question, “‘ Shall the East and its psychology 
prevail over the old European ideas ? ” 

GIBBON’s JOURNAL to January 25, 1763 (ed. with introductory essays 
by D. M. Low). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. Autobiography. The 
journal shows us the future historian as “ the captain of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers ” in command of his company. 
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Jan and Cora Gorpon. ‘On Wandering Wheels.” John 
12s. 6d. Travel. U.S.A. from a second-hand car. 


Knut Hacserc. “ Kings, Churchills, and Statesmen.” John 
12s. 6d. Biographical Essays. A foreigner sees most of the game. 
is sensitive psychology and dramatic force. 


Stewart Hopcson. “ Portraits and Reflections.” Nisbets. 
Brilliant sketches of modern life. 


MaTTHEW JosEPHSON. “ Zola and his Times.” Gollancz. 2 
Biography. ‘‘ A most interesting account of Zola’s life, his influence ¢ 
French literature, and his relations with his contemporaries.” 


Ernst JUNGER (translation by H. Bastt CreicuTon). “ The Ston 
of Steel.” Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. Autobiography. Like “ All Qu 
on the Western Front,” this book is the impressions of a young Germ 
who went to and through the war straight from school, but from a differe 
angle. It is interesting to contrast it with ‘“‘ A Soldier’s Diary of the 
War”: an Englishman’s view. 

P. G. Konopy and R. H. Wiensxi. “ Italian Painting.” Ja . 
42s. Art. The two most popular critics of the moment explaining m 
pieces of all time. 


Anpré Mavurors. “Climats.” Bernard Grasset, Paris. 2s. 6 
Fiction. A husband and two wives delineated with supreme intelligence. 


Axe. Muntue. “ The Story of San Michele.” Murray. 16s. A 
biography. Reminiscences of a Swedish physician of his apprenticeship i 
Paris with Pasteur and Charcot, and of his subsequent experiences 
practice. 4 

Joun Owen. “ The Shepherd and the Child.” Gollancz. 7s. 64, 
Fiction. Avvillage tragedy, simply and pathetically told. ¥ 


Lorna Rea. “ Six Mrs. Greenes.”” Heinemann. 7s. 6d. Fiction. 
original theme, owing something to Virginia Woolf. 


D.S. Rospertson. “ A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture] 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. Art. 


CraBBE Rosinson in Germany (ed. by EpitH MorRLEy). 
University Press. 10s. 6d. Autobiography. An account of Germany 
during the Napoleonic Wars, and of the author’s meetings with —T 
Schiller, and Wieland. 


Romain Roittanp. “ The Creative Art of Beethoven.” Gollancz, — 


30s. Biography. For the musician and the ordinary man. inp 
but not sententious. 


G. R. Srrrutinc-Taytor. “ Seven Nineteenth Century Statesmen.” ~ 
Jonathan Cape. 10s.6d. Biography. ‘‘ Biography in the modern manner? 
vivid, yet scholarly.” q 

Horace A. VacHELL. “ The Enchanted Garden.” Cassell. 7s. 6d. © 
Short Stories. Bright and clever; sometimes with a psychic strain. 


ELIZABETH VILLIERS “Stand and Deliver.” Stanley Paul & Co. i 
12s. 6d. Biography. The romantic adventures of certain an 
and ladies—of the High Toby. b 


Hucu Watporz. “ The Silver Thorn.” Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d, — 
Fiction. Stories that are something more than ordinary. 


HARRIETTE Witson. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. Awstobiography. These 
memoirs, referred to by Sir Walter Scott in his Journal, December 9, 1825, — 
are the forerunner of the modern autobiographies in which the writers ~ 
report the acts and conversations of their friends without accuracy or ~ 
mercy. 
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